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Coping with some 
of today’s toughest 
personal problems 


NO ESCAPE 
FROM LIFE 


By JOHN 
SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Case histories, selected by the 
author, which illustrate the suc- 
cessful handling of many of the 
problems faced by every minister 
in pastoral counseling. No Escape 
From LiFe provides the profes- 
sional counselor with direct tech- 
nical aid for some of the most dif- 
ficult problems that confront him. 
_ “Written in a very interesting. 

convincing manner and carries a 
great deal of inestimable help.”— 
B. Teruune. M.D. $3.75 


ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS 
COMES OF AGE 


By A Co-Founder of 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


For the first time in book form, 
the inside story of A.A.—how it 
began. how it discovered the 
means and applied the principles 
which have helped so many alcu- 
holics throughout the world. The 
book includes commentaries by 
such men as W. W. Bauer. Ed. 

ward Dowling. S.J.. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. and others who tell 
of the part they plaved in A.A.’s 
‘development. and give their views 
on the society’s future. “Revealing 
and readable ~—Lucy Freeman. 
N.Y. Times Book Review $4.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


A.A. BASIC FACT FILE | 
We have been asked many times to make 
available a concise portfolio of basic in- 
formation on Alcoholics Anonymous and its 
program of recovery from. alcoholism. 

We have recently completed preparation 
of such a “Basic Fact File’ on AA which 
may be used as a reference document to 
various members of your staff. We _ will 
be happy to send you one or more copies. 

In preparing this material we have been 
conscious of AA’s great debt to all media 
for the understanding and support accorded 
the Fellowship over the vears. Thousands 
of men and women now sober first learned 
of AA through published or broadcast refer- 
ences to the program. 

We are deeply grateful for this help and 
hopeful that the new “Fact File” may con- 
tribute. directly or indirectly, to making 
our experience freely available to all who 
may seek. help in the future. | 

GENERAL SERVICE BOARD OF- 
AtcoHoLtics ANONYMOUS, INC. 
141 East 44th Street 

New York 17, New York 


THEY APPRECIATE MAGAZINE AND 
BOOK CLUB 

I appreciate the work of your magazine 
and book club. I have been serving as Min- 
ister of Counseling and Family Life with 
the Trinity Baptist Church for the past six 
months. 


Davin 
Minister of Family Life 
Trinity Baptist Church 
San Antonio, Texas 


I find your magazine of such great value 
—hoth in my personal growth and counsel 
ing and in my teaching. Thank you for the 
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excellent work you are doing in this signif- 
icant field. 
Proressor VEATCH 
Christian Ministries Department 
San Jose Bible College 
San Jose, California — 


I should like to take this occasion to ex- 
press my. appreciation for the fine work you 


are doing. T find the journal profitable and | 


recommend it regularly to my students. 


T.ARS I. GRANBERG - 

Dean of Students 

Fuller Theological Seminary 
‘Pasadena, California 


Since 1950 when PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
made its inception I have saved each copy 
and have found it to be an excellent. re- 
source’ library. 


ARTHUR H. BLAISDELL 
Protestant Chaplain 
Newark State School 
Newark, New York 


INSPIRED BY THE HEALING POWER OF 
FAITH 


Thank you for your most prompt and 
friendly reply to my letter requesting in- 
formation regarding articles concerning Spir- 
itual Counseling and Spiritual Healing. I 
have located all the specific articles you 
mentioned as examples of the vast number 
of such articles published in your magazine. 
However, my interest was especially aroused 
by your mention of your special issue on 
spiritual healing in May, 1954. This wa’ be- 
fore I subscribed to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Would it be possible for me to obtain a copy 
of this issue? Thank you for anything you 
can do. : 

I am inspired by the recent Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book of the Month, The Healing 
Power of Faith. One reason, of course is 
because Unity is mentioned often. But in 
addition to that, it has inspired me and help- 
ed me in the healing work of my ministry. 
You and your co-workers are doing a ‘splen- 
did job—thank you, God bless you, and keep 
up-the good work. 


CHARLES M. RoTH 
Unity Truth Center 
- Indianapolis, Indiana 


2 important books on 
alcoholism every min- 
ister should be famil- 


jar with: 


UNDERSTANDING AND 
COUNSELING THE 
ALCOHOLIC 


Howard J. Clinebell Jr. “The 
most thorough coverage of the 
problem of alcoholism and the 
many therapies employed to 
reach a solution—in so brief a 
compass—to come off the press 
so far.”—-Pastoral Psychology 


Dr. Clinebell is minister of 
the Great Neck (New York) 
Methodist Church and lecturer 
in the department of religious 
education, New York University. 


$3.75 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS 
DRINK? 


Everett Tilson “An extremely 


careful analysis of the problem. 


It offers a basis upon which the 
Christian can do some reflective 
thinking about his ‘own attitudes 
toward drinking.” -—— Lutheran 
Standard. Dr. Tilson, a minister 
in the Methodist Church, is as- 
sociate professor of biblical 
theology, Vanderbilt 
Divinity School. 


Cloth, $2; Paper, $1 


Order from your bookstore today 
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Raimundo de Ovies 
by Smiley Blanton, M. D. 


HE “Reader’s Digest’’ runs a series called My “Most Unfor- 

gettable Character.” I can really say that Dean Raimundo de 
Ovies is the most unforgettable person I have ever known. He eptt- 
omizes the wise and loving Christian gentleman. 

We first met when we were both at Junaluska, North Carolina, 
giving courses for Methodist ministers of that area. I fell under the 
spell of his personality then and have received great benefit from 
my association with him ever since. 

Raimundo (Jorge, Moscoso de Bernadesi de Careno, Sualus) 


de Ovies was born eighty-one years ago in Liverpool, England, on 


January 8, 1877, the son of Irish Eleanor Cassidy and Spanish Julian 
Segundo de Ovies of Luanco, Spain. 

In 1887 the entire family came to the United States, father, 
mother, their four children, grandfather and grandmother Cassidy, 
Uncle George Cassidy, Uncle Williams and his wife Aunt Polly, 
Cousin Polly Parsonage and Uncle John Cassidy, who returned to 
England shortly after arriving here. 

The family lived at the old Spanish Hotel in New York City 
until a “flat” was found on East 44th Street. After a year and a half 
the family moved to 121st Street, West. 


Young Raimundo had _ attended private 
The \j 4\ school in Liverpool and entered the New York 
City public schools in 1888, the year of the 
of the | Great Blizzard. In 1890 the family moved to 


Fordham, close to Fordham College. 


M () \ T il | ~ In order that the boy Raimundo might have 


(Continued on page 64) ~ 
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Alcoholism: A National Emergency 
by William C. Menninger, M. D. 


S I SAID. some time ago in my 
article on “Tensions in Family 
Life” which was published in the April, 
1953 issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


“If something is really going to be 


done about mental health, it will not 
be done by professional psychiatrists, 
but by citizens across the board—the 


parents, teachers, and clergy, and the 


leaders in other professions and in 
industry.” This statement holds equal- 
ly true for the problems of alcoholism. 

A great many troubled people come 
to the minister for help and a large 
proportion of these are alcoholics. 
Sometimes it is a wife who wants to 
consult the minister about a husband, 
and sometimes it is the other way 
around, but always it is a challenging 
and difficult problem requiring of the 
minister the utmost in dedication, deli- 
skill, and knowledge. For this 
reason we welcome this second issue 


The major part of this editorial, except 


for the first two introductory paragraphs, 
Is an address to the National Council on 


Alcoholism in June, 1957 and published in 
the “Menninger Quarterly.” 


permission. 


‘of the problem. We do not know the 


be called the “billion dollar hangover’”’ 


Reprinted by 


editorial 


of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY on the min- 
ister and the alcoholic, for it should 
help to provide the dedicated minister — 
with some of the understanding and. 
the skills which this difficult and deli- 
cate task demand. 

Now, what are some of the present 
facts about alcoholism? 

In our country alone there are over 
4,500,000 problem drinkers—an as- 
tounding figure which represents more 
than 2 per cent of our population. 
Even that does not state the total size 


extent of -alcoholism’s role in the 
enormous and increasing numbers of 
accidents and crimes, nor the effect 
on the families and friends of this 
huge group of people. 

Studies by a number of companies 
show why alcoholism can truthfully 


in industry. For instance, the problem 
drinker : | 
loses, from the effects of alcohol, 
22 working days a year more than 
the average employee ; 
loses, from other illnesses, another 
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two davs a vear more than the 
average of other emplovees: 

has twice as many accidents as 
the non-alcoholic ; 

has a life expectancy 12 years 
shorter than the non-alcoholic. 


One thoughtful estimate of the cost 
of alcoholism—including wage loss, 
crime and delinquency, accidents, hos- 
pital and medical care—is $800,000,- 
000 a vear. Yet the financial costs are 
trivial compared to the heartache, suf- 
fering, and distress so many people 
suffer because of alcoholism. 

A startling paradox is the pittance 
of money and effort devoted to chang- 
ing this picture. The National Council 
on Alcoholism, for example, operated 
on a budget of $204,000 the past vear 
and will have only an estimated $302,- 
000 available in 1957. That won't lick 
an $800,000,000 problem. The further 
tragedy is that the incidence of al- 


coholism is definitely increasing. So 


will the cost. 


HY has this problem grown so 

enormous? It may be due in part 
to our failure to understand each other. 
Only 200 vears ago, anyone who. act- 
ed strangely was believed infested with 
witches or animal spirits. Even in 1957 
most of us have a low degree of toler- 
ance toward deviate behavior in any- 
one else. It is so easy to call names or 
fix labels on another person’s behavior 
without making an attempt to under- 
stand what is going on in his mind 
to make him behave the way he does. 
Mentally ill people are still stigmatiz- 
ed, even after théy have recovered. 
Similarly, those who suffer from the 
mental illness called alcoholism are 
stigmatized. By and large, alcoholism 
stimulates disgust, fear, contempt, 
anger, hostility, or resignation, rather 
than constructive action. 


I say alcoholism is a mental illness 


for, as a psychiatrist, | believe exces- 
sive drinking is a psychological symp- 
tom related to deep, unconscious, emo- 
tional conflicts. This does not deny the 
possibility of organic or chemical 
causes; certainly there are inevitable 
organic changes from long-time drink- 
ing. There are many types of exces- 
sive drinkers, and also many different 
tvpes of personalities: which become 


incapacitated by excessive alcohol. But 


in each case it results from disturb- 
ances of the individual's aggressive 
drive. He is unable to control and 
handle the instinctive hostile feelings 
that are a part of the makeup of every 
personality. Instead of channeling his 


aggressive feelings to constructive use, — 


the alcoholic simultaneously directs his 
hostility towards himself and his en- 
vironment. 
What has been done to combat this 
monstrous problem? The law has been 
and still is the common “treatment” 
meted out to the alcoholic by our so- 
cial order, but it only hides the prob- 
‘lem and does not solve it. The moral- 
istic approach of regarding drinking 
as a matter of “sin” still is without 


tangible success in modifying the on- 


ward march of excessive drinking. 
Some progress—though really only a 
beginning—has been made since 1930. 
Alcoholism began to be recognized 


_ then as other than a moral problem. 


What was to become the Yale Cen- 
ter for Alcoholism’s Studies began at 
about that time. It today is an out- 
standing organization whose research," 
educational, and consultative efforts 
are largely responsible. for many re- 
cent advances toward recognition of 
the alcoholism problem. 

Alcoholics _Anonymous began in 
1935 and now has an estimated 200,- 
000 members in more than 5,000 local 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Helping in the recovery of the alcoholic 
is religion in action. 


The Pastor and the Aleoholic 


DO NOT suppose that there are 

many alcoholics in most congre- 
gations, but there ought to be. They 
ought to be able to come straight to 
us, and we ought to be able to help 
them. We should know what to do 
with the occasional problem of alco- 
holism that may bob up in one of our 
churches, but beyond that we should 
be ready to understand any one of the 


millions of alcoholics that suffer in our 


land. It will be a humanitarian work, 
and it will be a spiritual work, for al- 
coholism is generally a symptom of 
an emotional disease festering within 
the spirit. | 

Can the minister have a role in help- 


‘ing to solve the problem of the alco- 


holic? It might seem that he could not ; 
of recent years, at any rate, ministers 
have not had a chance to do much with 
alcoholics. These people have not been 
in the habit of coming to us. To be- 
gin with, the alcoholic does not trust 
any non-alcoholic to understand, and 
that seems to go double for the min- 
ister. Alcoholics feel that ministers 
will take a critical and moralistic at- 
tude toward them, or that, if they 
are sympathetic, they will simply not 
know what to do. But if they find a 
minister with a sympathetic objectivi- 


CLARENCE REIDENBACH 


Mimster of 
l’irst Congregational Church 
Oakland, California 


ty and a non-judging attitude, they 
will flock to him and his church. Their 
gratitude will be enthusiastic and 


touching. 


We ministers, when we are real 
ministers, are in a position to be es- 
pecially effective with the problem of 
alcoholism. The attitude and person- 
ality of the counselor is more than 
half in winning the battle, and mini- 
sters by definition have a favorabie 
attitude. We are trained to care. We 
believe that any one is a child of God 
arid that all things are possible with 
God. All people are worth saving and 
can be saved. One alcoholic woman put — 
her feelings to her minister in. these 
words: “You have been a special help 
to me. You are not an alcoholic, and 
yet you do not condemn me.” 

Religion can play an important role 
in the healing of alcoholics. A sad fact 
is that religion has often unwittingly 
played a part.in aggravating the prob- 
lem. It has deepened the alcoholic’s 
euilt feeling. Under the guilt feeling 
the alcoholic has come to feel lost and 
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desperate. Many of these people are 
products of Sunday school and 
church. A few years ago I asked a 
skid row group in Oakland ‘how many 


of them had gone to Sunday school; 


every hand went up. I tried the same 
question on a skid row group in San 
Francisco, and about ninety per cent 
raised their hands. We ministers can 
certainly help those who suffer from 
their impressions of religion. Among 
other things, we can make religion a 
promise rather than a threat, and we 
can make it seem more natural and to 
the point. 


Alcoholics ere full of fears and in- . 


feriority feelings. We can help them 
find a faith. Faith is the great antidote 
of fear. Any one who has read far in 
psychiatric literature will have come 
upon the emphasis on faith, and what 
force is better suited to provide faith 
than religion? Alcoholics often say 
that their number one problem is re- 
sentment. Like other neurotics, they 
are self-centered; they often have big- 
shot complexes. The antidote for all 
this is love. The psychiatric literature 
is even more full of the emphasis on 
love, getting out of the egocentric 
shell, than on faith. Religion makes a 
basic point of love. Alcoholics, like 
other people, have guilt feelings, and 
being more sensitive they have them in 
extreme form. They feel bitter re- 
morse over their drinking and over a 
lot of other things. The love and for- 
giveness of God are great thoughts to 


a guilt-laden mind. Alcoholics Anony-- 


mous lays great stress upon the spirit- 
ual part of its program; its twelve 
_ steps are all moral and spiritual, in 
fact, broadly religious. We in religion 


can help to interpret the A. A. pro- 


gram. 
E MINISTERS can and should 


inform ourselves on alcoholism. 


April 


We can read on the subject. We can 
get into touch with Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. We can help our own people 
when they are in trouble. We can 
help the alcoholics who will begin to 
come to us when they find.out about 
our interest. Whe can teach the wives 
and husbands of alcoholics. We can 
help to inform the public. We can do 
fifth step work in A.A., which is to 
assist in the moral and personal in- 
ventory; in other words, to hear con- 
fession or to assist in catharsis. If we 
are trusted enough we may even be 
called upon to do twelfth step work, 
which is to carry the message to alco- 
holics when they ask for help. 


Of course, we want to know how to. 


go about it, and perhaps more import- 


ant we want to know how not to go — 


at it. Here are some don’ts, for coun- 
selors, for wives and husbands, for 
any one who attempts to help. Do not 
preach or lecture. Do not moralize. 
Do not be ministerially professional. 


Do not make the counselee feel asham- | 


ed or guilty. Do not -attempt to work 
én a basis of logic or reason; the al- 
coholic knows how silly and damag- 
ing his behavior is. Do not pour his 


liquor down the sink or try to take it — 


away from him. Do not try to police 
him. The reason for these don’ts is 
that none of them will work; they will 
only make the situation worse. On the 


other hand, the counselor cannot act 


as an anxious nurse-maid. He cannot 
be forever protecting the drunk from 
the results of his drinking, although 
he sometimes will. You cannot forever 
run because some one is in jail or 
threatens suicide. You cannot do psy- 
chotherapy with a person when he is 
drunk. The counselor’s value is not 
in sobering up drunks, but in talking 
with people who really want help when 
they are sober. 


~The counselor’ s attitude is determin- 
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ative. If you do not have a favorable 
attitude, you will never see anybody 
more than once. The best words I can 
think of for the attitude is objective 


friendliness. You have to be warmly _ 
receptive without being a sentimental 


soft touch. You will have to be non- 


shockable. It is important that you be — 


easy to talk to. You will have to be- 


come acquainted with the nature of 
| the alcoholic. Why has he done this 


thing? Why this compulsive behavior ? 
What are his emotional problems? 
There is a variety of them. They can- 
not be listed within the limits of a 
short article, but be sure to find out 
about his fears, inferiorities, resent- 
ments, and guilt feelings. Find out 


about his early life in his family rela- 


tionships. There -is one feeling that 
surprised me: I thought that drinking 
came from worry, etc., but a number 
of alcoholics have told- me that their 
most dangerous time was when they 
felt good; they felt high and wanted 
to perpetuate it. Some of these people 
seem to be mystics at heart, and the 
only way they have had to get the 
mystic feeling of. exaltation and illum- 
ination was through alcohol. There is 
a specific problem that should be em- 
phasized. When the alcoholic tries to 
vo off alcohol, he often has acute dis- 
comfort and pain. His nerves jangle, 
he feels that his chest is going to cave 
in or explode, his stomach goes sour, 
his intestines burn, he feels depressed, 
etc. IT have heard it described many 
times, and my impression is that it 
must. be pure hell. The ghastly part 
of it is that two drinks will relieve all 
that discomfort immediately. Now, we 
have to find ways to keep those rug- 
ged times from appearing as much as 
we can, and we have to find substitute 
means for alleviating the discomfort 
so that the sufferer is not driven to al- 
cohol. Punching a punching bag. will 


PASTOR AND THE ALCOHOLIC 
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Coming in Way... 


THe MINISTER AND His MENTAL HEALTH | 


A special issue which is a landmark in 
religious publishing 


e Fostering the Mental 
Health of Ministers 
By Dantev M.D. 


Medical Director 
American Psychiatric Ass’n 


e The Mentally Healthy Minister 
By Wayne E. OATEs 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


e Mental Illness Among the 
Clergy 


Three separate studies by A.sert L. 
Mersurc and RicHarp K. Youne, De-- 
partment of Pastoral Care, North Caro- 
lina Baptist Hospital; LeoNarp Mor- 
GAN, Chaplain, Eastern State Hospital, 

Lexington, Kentucky; SAMUEL SOUTH- 
ARD, Southern . Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


e Divorced Ministers and Their 
Mental Health 7 


By SEwARD HILTNER 


e Why Ministers are Breaking 

Down 

By Hazen G. WERNER, Bishop (Ohio | 
Area) The Methodist Church; the Rev. - 
Reve. L. Howe, Director, Institute for 
Advanced Pastoral Studies, Inc.; Car 
W. CHRISTENSEN, M.D., psychiatric 
‘consultant to Garrett Biblical Institute 


e The Psychology of Religion 
By Water Houston CLARK 
Dean, Hartford School of 
Religious Education 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
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drain off resentments. One man I 
know resorts to his music records. In 
dealing with underlying emotional 
problems we shall need to know some- 
thing of the psychiatric techniques 


that are used in finding out what is_ 


the matter with people even when they 
do not know themselves. When we 


have found out what the problems are, - 


then we have to lighten the load and 
make the job easier and more possible. 


NE CAN learn a good deal about 
alcoholism by 
can provide information, even though 
the information is made more vivid 


by experience. Marty Mann’s_ book, 


Primer on Alcoholism, is important ; 
it covers the whole field. The so- 
called “big book” of A.A., called 
simply Alcoholics Anonymous, is a 
must, I think. It not only helps to un- 
derstand alcoholism; it is as good a 
book on practical religion as one 
could wish to read. The best single 
thing that one could do in- his own 
learning would be to get into contact 
with Alcoholics Anonymous. My own 
first contact came through hearing 
two members present the story of their 
organization to a medical school class. 
Literature was given to me. The 
twelve steps sounded like a religion. 
I preached a sermon on it. A.A. heard 
about it, and turned out in droves. I 
became a speaker. I saw alcoholics. 
In 1945 TI was made an_ honorary 
member. Now not every one has a 
medical school in his front door-yard 
or the opportunity to audit its classes. 


But in these days A.A. is likely to be 


not far away. Go to an open meeting. 
Get acquainted. Let it be known that 


reading. Reading. 
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this movement has your admiration 
and support. Get in touch with the 


A.A. secretary, if there is one. Get 
_the A.A. spirit, and preach on it. Ask 


questions. Be willing to help A.A,, 
both in speaking at open meetings and 
in seeing individuals who will want 


to talk about their problems. If there 
is no A.A. near at hand, find out all. 


you can about it, absorb its spirit, and 


use it the first chance you get. 
If the alcoholics accept you as a. 


friend, you will soon have plenty to 
do. It will be hard work, and lots of 
it. But the work does pay off. You 
will have the feeling that you are 
really doing something. You will have 
a lot of new friends. They will teach 
you about alcoholism, and this will 
make you a better counselor in gen- 
eral; it will give you an education in 
psychiatry, for the emotional make-up 


of the alcoholic is similar to that of 


many. other neurotics. Alcoholism, I 
think, is generally a symptom of 
neurosis; the alcoholic is one kind of 
neurotic. (Don’t shy too much at the 
word “neurotic”; it just means pretty 
bad nervousness, and all of us are 
neurotic to some degree.) Your new 
friends will help to make you a better 
human being. Quite a few of them 
will come to your church, and they 


make very good church members. 


They are sensitive, emotional, even 
artistic; they have had a conversion, 
and they feel their religion. Inciden- 
tally, my contact with A.A. has re- 
newed my faith. I have seen religion 
in action, pretty much as in the book 
of Acts, with confession, conversion, 
faith, devotion, and even miracles. 


Wholeness 
HE reason for the frequent failure of Greek doctors is their inadequate 


knowledge of the whole, the health of which is a necessary condition of that 


of the part.—SocraTEs 
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LCOHOLISM and problem 
primarily because of the many, many 


_mark upon society. Whether consid- 
ered from a personal viewpoint, from 
a family viewpoint, from the view- 
point of the church, the schools, indus- 
try, or from that of the community at 
large, the costs of alcoholism are im- 
mense. 


sequences of alcoholism, among mem- 
‘bers of his church, their families and 
others who seek his aid or guidance, 
are all too apparent. In a recent com- 
munity survey a questionnaire on prob- 
lem drinking was sent to the 44 min- 
isters of a particular community. 
There were 33 respondents who re- 
ported that a total of 229 problem 


during the past year, an average of 7 
cases per minister. Of these, 40 per 
cent were alcoholics who were seeking 


relatives of alcoholics who sought ad- 
vice, and 7 per cent were instances in 


the church either to individual prob- 
lm drinkers or their families. 
Twenty-four of the ministers, an- 


| drinking are of social concern 


ways in which they inflict a tragic. 


For the minister, the tragic con-. 


drinkers had come to their attention © 


spiritual guidance, 53 per cent were 


which material aid was furnished by 


| Alcohol for the alcoholic represents the most 
valued means of gratifying keenly felt basic 
needs for achieving pleasure or avoiding pain. 


Problem Drinking and Community 


Responsibility 


ROBERT STRAUS, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of 
Preventive Medicine 
College of Medicine ~ 

State University of New York 

Syracuse, New York 


swered a question regarding their 
opinion on the need for a specialized 
clinic to which problem drinkers in the 
community and members of their fami- 
ly could be referred for treatment and 
guidance. Twenty of these men ex- 
pressed unequivocal approval of such © 
a facility and three approved with res- 
ervations (provided it could be “com- 
petently staffed and if it could gain 
public acceptance”; “if it wouldn’t af- 
fect Alcoholics Anonymous”; and “if 
conducted on Christian ideals and prin- 
ciples.”’) There was only one dissent- 
ing opinion (based on the belief that 
the clinic approach was directed at 
“the wrong end of the problem’’). 

The insight expressed by a majority 
of the respondents bears witness to 
the dramatic change in professional 
approaches and public attitudes toward 
alcoholism which has taken place dur- 
ing the last two decades. Gradually the 
long prevailing stigma of the alcoholic 
and many common misconceptions 
about alcoholism are being replaced by 
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more realistic and reasonable think- 
ing based upon scientific fact. 


Aleoholism has at various times been 


defined as a moral problem, a medical 


problem, a psychiatric problem, an_ 


economic problem, a social problem, a 
public health problem, a problem tor 
the family, and a problem tor educa- 
tion. Like many other complex aspects 
of human behavior, the problems of 
alcoholism cannot be categorized under 
any one single heading. They usually 
affect total behavior and they are felt 
in all of the major cultural institu- 
tions: the family, religion, education, 
health, government, and industry. 


T 1S important that a clear-cut dis- 

tinction be maintained between al- 
coholism and drinking. The use of al- 
coholic beverages is a form of custom. 
This use existed before the beginnings 
of recorded history and has been wide- 
spread, with considerable variance, in 
time and culture. In the United States 
at present from sixty-five to seventy 
million adults customarily use alcoholic 
beverages at some time. mong these 
sixty-five million people there are per- 
four and one-half million prob- 
lem drinkers—persons tor whom 
drinking is associated with severe 
problems of adjustment. These include 
both alcoholics and those persons who, 
although they maintain control over 
their drinking, find that it interferes 
in ‘varying degrees with their health 
and persona] relations and materially 
reduces their effectiveness in work and 
other activities. Alcoholism itself can 
be defined as a complex progressive 
disorder characterized by the uncon- 
trolled use of alcoho] and by various 
symptoms of psychological, physio- 
logical, or social maladjustment. 

Alcoholism in the United States is 
about six times more prevalent among 
men than among women. This phenom- 


Apri 


enon can be partially explained on 
cultural grounds. It is closely related 
to differences in the pressures, sanc- 
tions, and other norms which. govern 


‘the personality development and_ the 


behavior of the male in our society in 
contrast to those affecting the female. 

Whereas alcoholism appears in all 
population categories measured _ by 
such factors as wealth, occupation, 
education, family background, phy- 


_sique, and region of the country, when 


classified by nationality groups marked 
differences appear. Mediterranean 
groups, including particularly Jews, al- 
though generally consistent users of 
beverages containing alcohol, — have 
relatively low rates; while Northern 
European nationalities show quite 
high ‘rates of inebriation. Although 
this phenomenon cannot be explained 
simply, there 1s no doubt that here, 
too, deep-rooted cultural factors are 
of manifest importance. 


Causes of Alcoholism 
In considering the underlying causes 
of alcoholism, factors of personality 
development and of environment should 
be included. In addition, the possible 
existence of a physiological factor or 


factors. should be considered, as a lim- 
iting or primary cause. Major etiologi- 


cal importance is attached to _ the 
effect of early environmental factors 
on the development of the prealcoholic 
personality, for the alcoholic is usual- 
ly characterized by the survival of 
immature emotional responses to situa- 
tions of stress. Addiction to alcohol 
often appears.in persons who have ex- 
perienced relatively untroubled adult 
lives but whose problems can be asso- 
ciated with neurotic tendencies tracing 
back to childhood. 

Alcohol for the alcoholic represents 
the most valued means of gratifying 
keenly felt basic needs for achieving 
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attempt at 


times called the 


pleasure or avoiding pain. Due to its 


pharmacological properties and its im-— 


mediate effect on the central nervous 
system, alcohol in sufficient amounts 


provides a temporary illusion of suc- 


cess and well-being. It thus provides 
the alcoholic with a false solution for 


unbearable emotional ‘stress. The end. 


result of the action of alcohol on the 


central nervous system is increased ~ 


tension. This is further magnified by 
a psychological reaction to such tem- 
porary relief. The alcoholic pattern 
thus becomes a vicious spiral. Each 
gaining relief through 
drinking eventually leads to greater 
stress and tension and a. greater de- 
pendence on alcohol. 

It should be emphasized that the 
deviations displayed by alcoholics in 
their behavioral responses to. drinking 
and their over-all adjustment pattern 
show wide variations. Furthermore, 
these can frequently be distinguished 


only by a matter of degree from the 
and behavior of non-al-. 


reactions 
coholics. The fact. that about 94 per 
cent of drinkers in this country do not 


experience the reactions which char- 


acterize the alcoholic suggests the 


relegation of alcohol itself to a second- 
ary causal role. 


Types of Problem Drinkers 

Although any categorization of the 
problem drinker is, at best, arbitrary, 
perhaps three types should be dis- 
tinguished in terms of basic differences 
in their motivation, their reaction to 
alcohol, or their over-all characteris- 
tics. 

One tvpe, which can be called the 
non-addictive problem drinker (some- 
: “social misfit drink- 
er”) may drink excessively to the ex- 
tent that it leads to all sorts of difficul- 
ty and yet be perfectly capable, if 


adequately motivated, of controlling 
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the frequency or amount of his con- 
sumption. For such a person, excessive 
drinking provides a form of escape 
from an otherwise distasteful, dull, or 
painful existence. Drinkers of this type 
are often found among the homeless 
skid-row populations. Drinking allows 


them to overlook a lack of material 
possessions and status and gives them 


a feeling of well-being in the midst of 
poverty and degradation. It enables 
them to rationalize away feelings of 
guilt and remorse and even supplies a 
certain status. The non-addictive prob- 
lem drinker is .more concerned with 
obtaining at least a minimal degree of 
alcohol-induced relief or escape from 
discomfort as frequently as possible 
and with maintaining it as long as pos- 
sible, than with achieving intense in- 


toxication. He is also able to adapt 


his drinking practices to variations in 
his living or working conditions, ap- 
parently without severe difficulty. © 

A second type of problem drinker 
may display fairly normal outward 
responses, get along well with his fam- 
ily and his friends, hold a good job and 
appear essentially as a_ well-oriented 
member of society, and yet suffer 
from periodic uncontrolled drinking. 
A recent study of over 2,000 alcoholics 
seen 1n community out-patient clinics . 
in various parts of the country reveal- 
ed that three out of five displayed an 
index of social stability indicative of 
fairly good social adjustment. These - 
individuals, who have in the past been 
generally unrecognized in stereotyped 
conceptions of the alcoholic as either 
a derelict or a psychotic, constitute a 
significant element in the entire alco- 
holic population. Because of their rela- 
tively high degree of family, com- 
munity, and occupational integration 
they possess by far the greatest read-_ 
justment potential. 


In a third type of problem drinker, 
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uncontrolled cr addictive drinking 1s 
accompanied by severe psychological or 
personality dysiunction, by a varicty 
of physiological disorders, by obvious 
maladjustment to the social environ- 
ment or by a combination of psycholog- 
ical, physiological, and social disorders. 

Although the classification itself is 
arbitrary, recognition of difference in 
types of problem drinker is of impor- 


tance for persons working in the field, © 


lest measures designed to alleviate the 
difficulties which are characteristic of 
only one type be applied indiscrimin- 
ately to problem drinkers as a whole. 


Social Costs of Problem Drinking 
Because of his broad social role in 
the community, the minister cannot 
confine his conception of problem 
drinking and its consequences to in- 
dividual sufferers or to members of his 
own church: More often than not these 


problems are apt to come to his atten-: 


tion in connection with instances of 
family upheaval or in matters of con- 
cern to the community at large. 


In respect to family relations it 1s. 


known that the alcoholic is almost al- 
wavs a difficult person with whom to 
get along. Oiten the same character- 
istics which make him prone to exces- 
sive drinking also make him unsuited 
for family living. The family demands 
a giving of oneself, sharing personal 
and emotional experiences, giving and 
receiving of affection, prestige, self- 
respect. Al] this is particularly true 
with the growing complexities of life 
in specialized society, for more and 


more the family is becoming the only - 


medium by which the individual can 
achieve these personal gratifications. 
Yet the alcoholic is often a person who 
1s incanable of sharing gratifications on 
a intimate personal Jeve] or who has 
not learned how to do it. Furthermore, 


he frequently will make completely un- 


A pril 


reasonable and unrealistic demands of 
those around him. To these difficulties 
in personal relationship which threaten 
the stability of any marriage involving 
a problem drinker, must be added the 
costs of unhappiness, the unwholesome 
effect on children, the drain on. the 
family’s financial resources, and many 
other factors which in the long run 
spell misfortune. 

From the point of view of the com- 
munity at large there is an even great- 
er picture of costs due. to problem 


drinking. Not only does the commu- 
nity stand to lose from such factors us_ 


marital discord but, in addition, the 
community spends large amounts of 
money in what has, to the present time, 
been a futile effort to do something 
about the problem of its alcoholics. 
There are always a considerable num- 
ber of alcoholics who have gone so far 


that they no longer can hold any type 


of steady emplovment. And so _ the 
community has to step in through its 
charitable agencies and support these 
peopJe and their families. Other prob- 
lem drinkers find themselves «without 
family or friends and often without 
the price of a bed or a meal and these 
too become the charges of charity. 


Many others, either as vagrants or be-— 


cause of their disorderly behavior, 
come into the arms of the law. There 
are parts of the country where ninety- 
five per cent of the cells in local jails 
are occupied by people apprehended be- 
cause of drunkenness. The communi- 
ty, too, eventually stands to pay the 
costs of accidents due to alcoholism. 

The costs of alcoholism to a ‘com- 
munity’s industry and business must 
also be considered in terms of such 


factors as periodic absenteeism of the 


alcoholic during or following a bender. 
the waste of materials; the loss of ef- 


ficiency and in some cases resulting 


slaw-down of an entire production 
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line; the higher accident rate of al- 
coholics with its effect on safety stand- 


ards and again on production and costs— 


for medical and hospital expenses as 
well as disability and pension pay- 
ments. There are also costs due to rapid 
rate of labor turnover when it be- 
comes necessary to fire alcoholics from 
their jobs, and the detrimental effect 


which the alcoholic in an organization. 


mav have on the morale of his fellow 


workers or associates is not inconsid- 
erable. 


With problem drinkers whom society 
feels it must retain in custody, there 
have been. traditionally only two 
courses of action: the jail and the men- 
tal hospital. Both of these are extreme- 
lv costly and neither has afforded any 
opportunities for getting at the roots 
of the problem. Millions of dollars are 
wasted annually in putting alcoholics 
away for a time — keeping them forci- 
bly from drinking — only to have 
then go on bigger benders when re- 
leased. Most jails and the average men- 
tal hospital cannot give the alcoholic 


the medical or psychiatric .treatment 


or social guidance which is needed to 
get at the roots of his illness. 

One could go on citing the costs of 
alcoholism for a long time — nothing 


has been said of the costs to the in- 


dividual in terms of his poor health. 
unhappiness, and the fact that. his life 
inevitably becomes pretty much of a 
mess. However, it should be clear that 
alcoholism is a tremendous social and 
public health problem. | | 


A Program of Prevention 

It is now logical to’ consider what 
is being done to prevent this great 
tragedy. Fortunately, today we can say 
a good deal. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that some re- 
markable changes in attitudes and ap- 
proaches toward alcoholism have taken 
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place during the last fifteen years. The 
problems of alcohol and alcoholism are 
slowly but surely emerging from a veil 
of stigma, misconception, subjective 
and emotional opinion, and special in- 
terest pressure which have acted in the 
past to obscure facts in this field. 
These problems have become the ob- 
jects of scientific investigation and are 
heing approached with programs of re- 


search, education, and therapy geared 


to long-range goals of prevention. 
Since this is a problem area in which 
until recently even many of the sim- 
plest and most basic facts have not 
been known or understood, there has 
heen urgent need for many types of 
research effort. Scientists at several of 
our universities have responded to 
these needs and have undertaken to in- 
vestigate various aspects of the prob- 


lem. At The Yale Center of Alcohol 


Studies for more than twenty years the 
disciplines of physiology, medicine, 
psychiatry, law, religion, economics, 
psychology, and sociology, have been 
coordinated in a comprehensive re- 
search program. This. program in turn 
is integrated with clinical services, -a 
training plan for specialists, a summer 
school of alcohol studies, and a pro- 
gram of advisory services to govern- 


mental, educational, and _ industrial 


groups. 

Another prerequisite for the preven- 
tion and solution of problems of alco- 
holism is the education of the general 


. public. As indicated by the history of 


such conditions as- mental disease, tu- 


~berculosis, venereal disease and can- 


cer, real progress depends on lifting 
stigmas and taboos and recognition by 
the public at large that alcoholism is a 
form of disorder which can and should 
be approached from an objective sci- 
entific viewpoint, and which must be 
analyzed and approached as a_ public 
health and social responsibility. To 
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achieve realistic prevention, the use of 
alcoholic beverages must be under- 
stood as a custom deep-rooted in the 
cultural history of most people. The 
actual functions which alcohol plays in 
the human organism must become com- 
monly known facts to replace many of 
the misconceived stereotyped beliefs 
which have prevailed. The progressive 
nature of alcoholism must be general- 
ly understood together with certain 
types of underlying causes and symp- 
toms. 

In the education of young people 
about alcohol, elements of inconsist- 
ency, coerciveness, and fear psychol- 
ogy must be eliminated. Undesirable 
behavior in this area by vouth can 
sometimes be traced to revulsion 
against outmoded educational tech- 
niques, while intelligent and reasonable 
behavior can be expected to result 
from the straightforward presentation 
of factual information. 

The third prerequisite to an effective 
program for the prevention of alco- 
holism is therapy for the alcoholic. It 
has sometimes been suggested that per- 
_ haps too much emphasis is being placed 
on therapy and not enough on preven- 
tion. Of course, these two aims are in 
no way incompatible. Effective therapv 
is essential to prevention and is one of 
the most important elements in anv 
approach to these problems. The ever 


increasing number of recovered alco- 


holics in our communities, holding po- 
sitions of respect, responsibility and 
affection, has furnished convincing and 
dramatic evidence for discarding stere- 
otvpes of the alcoholic as a snineless, 
worthless, or irredeemable individual. 
The incentive in producing immediate 
benefit through helping afflicted people 
recover from alcoholism has provided 
much of the spark for the public health 
movement we are witnessing today. 
Public interest and public support, es- 


Alcoholics 


tain their sobriety. 


April 


sential for research and effective edu- 
cation, and thus for long-range pteven- 
tive measures, have been aroused and 
inaintained primarily through the im- 


mediate and dramatic benefits of ther- 


apy. At the same time humanity has 
gained vastly in the restoration of these 
individuals and their families to a more | 
stable and happier way of life. | 

There have been two significant as- 
pects to the emergence of modern ther- 
apv for alcoholism: one, the growth 
Anonymous; and_ the 
other, the development of specialized 
outpatient clinics for the diagnosis and 
treatment of alcoholism. 

Alcoholics Anonymous in the twen- 
tv-three vears since its founding has 
built up a membership now estimated 
at over 200,000 recovered alcoholics. 
Completely unprofessional, without 
subscribing to any traditional disci- 
plined theory of etiology or waiting on 
medical diagnosis and facilities, the 
Fellowship of Alcoholics Anonymous 
relies chiefly on a nonsectarian spirit- 
ual philosophy and a program by which 
members make themselves available at 
all times to help. fellow members main- 
The essentials of 
the Alcoholics Anonymous program in- 


-clude many psychological and sociolog- 


ical elements of known 
value. 

Outpatient clinics for coiailiecs, first 
initiated under the Yale Plan in 1944, 
are now in operation in many parts of 
the country. Most of these clinics com- 
bine the coordinated services of a team 
— usually internist, psychiatrist, psy- 
chiatric social worker, and clinical psv- 
chologist. They aim at providing the 
individual with an insight into his own 
drinking problems and at helping him 
to alter his way of life so that he can 
make a satisfactory adjustment to him- 
self, his associates, and his environ- 
ment without resorting to alcohol. The 


| | 
| 


most effective outpatient clinical ap- 
proach also utilizes general hospital 
facilities for the treatment of acute 
phases of alcoholism. For the more 
socially maladjusted individuals the 


use of convalescent services and a 


gradual return to community life with 
outpatient clinic guidance is frequent- 
ly indicated. Clinics also draw upon 
the cooperation of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous on a reciprocal basis, upon the 
churches of the community for spirit- 
ual counseling, and upon the services 
of certain social agencies. 


The Role of the Minister 

The minister serves as the spiritual 
leader of his congregation. He is a 
specialist with respect to religion, just 
as the doctor, the lawyer, and the en- 
gineer are specialists in their own re- 
spective fields. But just as the doctor 
is neither trained nor qualified to pro- 
vide spiritual counseling, so the min- 


ister is not a therapist in the medical 


or psychiatric sense. When an alcohol- 
ism clinic refers a patient to a min- 
ister it is usually because members of 
the clinic staff feel that a religious ex- 
perience will be beneficial to the pa- 
tient in achieving and maintaining re- 
covery. In the same way the clinic is 
ready to accept referrals from min- 
isters who may recognize a need in 


certain of -their alcoholic constituents 


for medical or psvchiatric treatment. 
Because the minister is frequently the 
first person to whom individuals mav 
bring problems of human misery. he 
carries a heavv resnponsibilitv in de- 
termin'ne a course of action. It is per- 


{-hans- significant that only 2 per cent 


of more than 2,000 alcoholism clinic 
natients recently studied were referred 
hy members of the clergy. This sug- 
gests either that members of the clergy 
have found satisfactory means for 


dealing with alcoholics themselves, a 
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approaches to 
alcoholism 


-A Minister 


A SOBER FAITH, Religion 
and Alcoholics Anonymous | 
by G. Aiken Taylor 


-A sincere and stimulating analy- 
sis of the work of AA by a Protestant 
minister. Dr. Aiken has worked 
closely with AA and he shows how 
they have succeeded so amazingly 
with a cure that is essentially spirit- 
ual, and what the minister can learn 
from their experience. - $2.50 


A Physician 


ALCOHOL- One Man’s Meat 


by Edward A. Strecker, M.D., 
_and Francis T. Chambers, Jr. 


The authors classify and discuss 
habitual drunkards under three gen- 
eral types: manic, inferior, and child- 
hood dominant. They offer a recom- 
mended procedure for teaching these 
afflicted persons to live maturely,. 
taking into account the psychologi- 
cal, nutritional, and physiologi- 
cal factors. $3.75 


_A Psychotherapist 


SHOULD YOU DRINK... 
by Charles H. Durfee, Ph.D. 


A discussion of the liquor prob- 


lem for the “social drinker’ who 


finds himself drifting into alcohol- 
ism, this book deals with the non- 
neurotic drinker and the problems 
which he poses. The minister will 
want to put this book into the hands 
of every member of the “cocktail 
party” set. $2.49 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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suggestion which most ministers would 
quickly reject, or that they are not 


aware of the clinics services, or that 
they do not recognize any great value_ 


in the clinic approach. Perhaps the 
clinics themselves have failed to pro- 
vide an adequate interpretation of their 
programs to the clergy. 


As the spiritual leader of his con- 


gregation the minister is in a position 
to interpret many basic social issues 
associated with human problems to 
large numbers of people. Here his posi- 
tion is a responsible one indeed; for 
his own approach, be it tolerant or in- 
tolerant, can suggest similar attitudes 
to many members of the community. 
Like the doctor, the lawver. or the en- 
gineer, the minister may also be a lead- 
er in his community. Certainly his posi- 
tion is likely to add prestige to civic 
activities with which he may associate. 
It is encouraging to note that in over 
sixty cities where local voluntary 
health groups have been formed to 
cope with the problems of alcoholism, 
ministers have often filled a prominent 
role in sponsoring or supporting cer- 
tain of the groups’ activities. 

During the past fourteen vears sev- 
eral hundred ministers have attended 
the summer sessions of the Yale School 
of Alcohol Studies, where they have 
joined other specialists 
nurses, educators, psychologists, cor- 
rectional administrators, social work- 


(physicians, 


SVYCHOLOGY 


ers, industrialists) in gaining -a - well 
rounded over-all conception of the 
problems ot alcohol as approached from 
various disciplines, and have _partici- 
pated in seminar discussions of their 
own unique role. Many of these men 
are today leaders among members of 
their profession in recognizing the 
heavy responsibility carried by the min- 
ister who is active in this area and in 
equipping themselves to meet ‘that re- 
sponsibility. 

No longer are the subjects of drinie- 


ing and drunkenness completely domi- 


nated by ignorance, by stigma, or by 
the archaic doctrines of special inter- 
est factions. Although special interest 
groups continue to exert a_ certain 
amount of influence, the alcoholics 
themselves and the specialists who are 
working in the field now command the 
public’s attention. A gradually devel- 
oping informed public opinion no long- 
er looks upon the excessive drinker 
as one who lacks will power, has sin- 
ned, or is worthless. 'nstead, more and 
more people are coming to realize that 
with proper research, educational and 
therapeutic approaches (1) rehabilita- 
tion of the alcoholic can be achieved; 
(2) the considerable loss which has 


been associated in the past with inef-_ 


fective handling of the alcoholic can - 
be eliminated, and (3) realistic pro- 
grams of prevention of alcoholism can 
be inaugurated. 


Tranquilizers 
HE future may teach us how to exercise a direct influence, by means of 


particular chemical substances, 


upon the amounts of energy and _ their 


distribution in the apparatus of the mind. It may be that there are other un- 
dreamed-of possibilities of therapy.—SIGMUND FREUD 


| 
T 
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What the alcoholic needs is understanding and 
love rather than condemnation. 


Alcoholism 


“Someone: You Know” was a weekly radio 
program on the network of the American 
Broadcasting Company for thirteen weeks 
during the autumn of 1949. This program 
was sponsored by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission im cooperation with the National 
Council's’ Department of Pastoral Services 
and the Public Affairs Department of the 
ABC. 

Each program consisted of a play on a 
particular problem in human relations fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion of the subject 


‘treated in the play. By permission of the 


sponsors, we present a brief synopsis of the 
play, together with a transcript of the panel 
discussion, 


Synopsis of the Play 


OUISE GRAHAM comes to Pas- 


tor- Riggs to talk about her hus- 
band, Harry. The Graham’s have been 
two vears in Middleton. Harry came 


_ to take a very good position, and they 


have two fine children. Louise says 
she simply must talk to some one, that 
Harry has always drunk a bit but 
recently has been coming home drunk. 
They have discussed it, and Harry has 
blamed it on working so hard and on 
the need to drink in his business. 


Louise asks if the pastor will see 


Harry, and he says he will if Harry 
wants to. 


-BY LLOYD E. FOSTER, MARTY MANN, 
A 


ND OTIS R. RICE 


Harry does not show up for his eve- 
ning appointment. At midnight Louise 
telephones Mr. Riggs. Harry has not 
been home and he has the car. The 
pastor ‘manages to find Harry, who is 
drunk, and takes him home. He stays 
until Harry begins to sober up. Harry 
expresses very sincere regret and .con- 
trition. The pastor, while. skeptical, 
believes Harry may really change. 
Things do improve for a time. 


Louise is so pleased she invites the 
pastor one evening to dinner. Harry 
fails to arrive. About midnight a cab 
driver brings. Harry home drunk. 
Harry’s alcoholism in the months 
ahead becomes worse and_ worse. 
Louise, desperate, comes again to the 
pastor to discuss leaving Harry. She 
decides against this, and also sees that 
she has been cutting herself off, due 
to a false feeling of shame, from the 


help which her friends might give her. 


Harry’s alcoholism reaches a climax 
when he falls from a_second-story 
window and is injured. The pastor and 
physician discuss how he may be 
helped. They decide to appeal to Al- 
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coholics Anonymous. As the drama Mann: He would begin, | think, 


ends, an A. A. member arrives to try 


to help Harty Graham. 


Panel Discussion 
NNOUNCER: In behalf of the 
Department of Pastoral Services 

of the National Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in the United States of 
America, here is the Rev. Dr. Llovd E. 
Foster to lead a discussion. His guests 
are Mrs. Marty Mann, Executive Di- 
rector of the National Council on 
- Alcoholism, and the Rev. Otis R. Rice, 
‘formerly] Chaplain, St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, New York City, and lecturer at 
\ ale University School of Alcohol 
Studies. Here is Dr. Foster: 7 

Foster: Chaplain Rice, in the story, 
Pastor Riggs felt that he had failed in 
his attempt to help Harry Graham 
overcome the problem of alcoholism. 
Wherein did he fail? 


Rice: Pastor Riggs thought that he 
had tailed because, like so many other 
pastors, he thought of his job in terms 
of bringing a soul to salvation with 
those resources in his own hands. He 
felt he should have been able some- 
how, by his own understanding and by 
his own manipulation of the situation, 
to make this man well. And he felt 
that he was a failure because he him- 
self could not do it but must turn him 
over to someone else. 

Mann: I don’t think he failed at all. 
In the first place, he gave Harry Gra- 
ham understanding, not condemnation. 
He didn’t lecture at him, and he didn’t 
preach at him. He listened to him. He 
tried to help him. And he found out 
where to turn for help. 

FostrEr: When the story concludes, 
a member of Alcoholics Anonymous 
had gone in to talk with Harry. How 
would he guide him: And how would 
he share with him? 


spiritual 


by telling a little bit about himself in 
order to show Harry Graham that he 
wasnt alone any more; that there was 
somebody else who had been over the 
same road and had won out. He would 
then tell Harry Graham /row he had 
won out. Incidentally, both the pastor 
and the doctor mentioned the thing 
that the A. member would have 
told Harry Graham. He would have 
told him about a new compelling inter- 
est and would have told him about a 
awakening. He would have 
told him about a pattern for living that 
would show him how to live happily 
without needing a drink. 


Foster: Any worker, then, 


turn to A. A. I want to stress the very 


fine service that the A. A.’s are render- 
ing, particularly in cooperation with 
pastors. When an alcoholic or a mem- 
ber of the family comes to. the pastor, 
he may refer the alcoholic to the 
A. A.’s and they stand by to help and 
assist In a splendid way. 


Rice: May I add also that the sine 
tor’s task is not done when the trans- 
fer to A. A. has been made. They wel- 
come the help. of the pastor in further 
consultation with the man, and I think 
that is true of the doctor as well. 


Foster: In the story the doctor said 
that Harry had a disease. He stated 
that alcoholism is a disease. What does 
that mean? : 


MANN: It means that biavey was a 
compulsive drinker, that his drinking 
was completely out of control. He had 
lost the power of choice, over where 
he would drink, when he would drink, 
and how much he would drink. Harry 
didn’t intend to get drunk. He in- 
tended to have a few drinks with his 
buyers and then go home like everyone 
else. But once he started he couldn’t | 
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FosTeER: It 1s a disease then in the | 


sense that a person loses control of 
his life. 

MANN:. That is true. He loses con- 
trol of his drinking and that makes 
him lose control gradually of every de- 
partment. of his life. 


ICE: This is a very helpful con- 


cept to the pastor. We no longer 
have to look upon the alcoholic as 
someone whom we must condemn and 
in whom we must inspire more guilt. 
We know that he feels guilty already, 
that at this point at least he is unable to 
do anything about his own life without 
help. Of course there are moral prob- 
lems involved; but at this time what he 
needs is understanding and love rather 
than condemnation. 
Mann: That is true, and frankly 
that makes it very difficult for people 
because the svmptoms of alcoholism 
are rather unpleasant behavior. Peo- 


ple’s natural feelings in the face of 


that unpleasant behavior are anger, 
resentment, hostility, and frustration. 


They try to do what they think is: 


right for the alcoholic, .but usually 
they are just raising his defiance he- 
cause they are trving to force him. He 
can’t be forced. He can only be led. 

Foster: That is, it is very important 
to understand that alcoholism is a 
disease, and particularly for members 


of the family, because unless they un- 
derstand it they will not be sym- 
pathetic and share in the solution of 
his problem ? 

MaNN: -I. think it is a necessary 
‘prerequisite to any kind of help for 
an alcoholic. 3 

Rice: It is, however, one of the 
most difficult things for an alcoholic’s 
family to do to have that understand- 
ing, as it is for the pastor. The alco- 
holic irritates many pastors when he 
comes to them. Indeed, sometimes the 
pastor is so angry that he cannot use 
the fine resources which he has within 
himself, within his church, within the 
Christian community. 7 

Mann: It takes a lot of overcom- 
‘ing, I'think, on the part of most people. 

Foster: It would be especially true 
of the family, wouldn’t it? 

Mann: I think it would. 

Foster: They are so close to the 
problem that they don’t understand it 
and therefore they are depressed and 
irritable and intolerant toward him. 

Mann: Further, it disturbs their 
lives, too. Alcoholism is. one of the 
few diseases that affects the lives of 
all those around the afflicted one. 

Rice: And the community as well, 
of course. | 

Mann: Indeed. 

Foster: And those involved in the 
situation, then, are less qualified to 


what is alcohol? what causes drunkenness? why do people drink? 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


“A fast moving, lively film . .. 
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“The year's most brilliant animated picture.” N. Y. TIMES 
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help because they don’t understand it? 

MANN: Very often, but they could 
understand it. There are ways and 
means by which they could find out 
more about it. 

Rice: Isn’t there an opportunity too 
for the Christian Church in this situ- 
ation for teaching in the community, 
for exemplifying this attitude in the 
fellowship of the church itself, in the 
attitude of tthe pastor, in the attitude 
of the worshipping congregation? It is 
a great opportunity for the community 
to be taught by the church. 

FosTeR: One of the most encourag- 
ing things at the present time is that 
so many Protestant pastors are trying 
to get new insights and skills in coun- 
seling and to make themselves avail- 
able to the people in the community. 

I am thinking of a family now in 
which there is an alcoholic. Their 
patience has been sorely tried. They 
are discouraged. They are rather hope- 
less about it. What can they do to 
bring some sort of solution to this 
problem of alcoholism? _ 


ANN: If their alcoholic is any- 
where near ready to do anything, 
they can seek out the nearest group 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. If he, or 
she, because it may be a woman, is 


not ready, they can nevertheless really 
educate themselves if they wish. There 
are local committees for education on 
alcoholism in many cities in this coun- 
try. If there isn’t one in their city, 
they can write to the National Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd 
Street, New York 29, N. Y. Inciden- 
tally, the most important thing they 
can do is to learn and live up to the 
three concepts which the National 
Council tries to spread: 


1. Alcoholism is a disease. 

2. The alcoholic is a sick person. 

3. The alcoholic can be helped 
and is worth helping. 


This is a public health problem and 
therefore a public responsibility. 


Foster: If you know someone who 
is struggling helplessly against alcohol, 
why not turn to an understanding pas- 
tor near you for help? He will counsel 
and guide you. Often he will direct — 
you to Alcoholics Anonymous, a clinic, 
or to an information center which can 
help both the family and the alcoholic 
himself. And above all, the pastor will 
offer the power and resources of the 
Christian church. Remember, that now, 
as throughout the ages, faith in Christ 
changes men’s lives. 


Beast or God. 


SYCHOLOGY, ethics, and philosophy have tended more and more to in- 

terpret man almost exclusively in terms of what the Victorians called his 
baser or animal nature, and those whose business it is to contemplate or to 
judge him have been more and more inclined to exclaim: “How like a beast” 
instead of “How like a god.” So insistently have they stressed the less attrac- 
tive aspects of both the human being and the animal that man is often driven 
either to despair of himself or to a cynical acquiescence in the infamy of 


nature.—JosEPH Woop KRUTCH 


} 
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“Hitting bottom” is ineffectual if not followed 
by a surrender. Hitting bottom must produce a 
result, and this result is surrender. 


Surrender Versus Compliance in Therapy 


INCE becoming a side-line observ- 


er of Alcoholics Anonymous in . 


1939, my approach to alcoholism has 
undergone an almost total reorienta- 
tion. For the first time I saw what 
peace of mind means in the achieve- 
ment of sobriety and I began to con- 
sider the emotional factors involved 
from a very different viewpoint. In 
A.A. meetings, the role of resentments 
was a recurrent theme. This seemed 


significant. Continuing this line of ob- 


servation, I found that another enemy 
of sobriety was defiance, which Sill- 
man (1) had already described as 
“defiant individuality,” a major hall- 
mark of the personality of alcoholics. 

Another significant emphasis in 
A.A. was humility and “hitting bot- 
tom,’ completely new points of em- 
phasis for me. It was clear that if the 
individual remained stiff-necked he 
would continue to drink, but I could 
not see why. Finally the presence of 
an apparently unconquerable ego be- 
came evident. It was this ego which 


This article is reprinted from the “Quarter- 
ly Journal of Studies on Alcohol,” March, 
1953, by permission of the publishers. . 


1, Sirtman, L. R. Chronic alcoholism, J. nerv. 
ment. Dist. 107: 127- 149, 1948. 


HARRY M. TIEBOUT, M.D. 


Chairman, Committee on Religion 
and Psychiatry 
National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene 


had to become humble. Then the role 


of hitting bottom, which means reach- 
ing a feeling of personal helplessness, 
began to be clear. It was this process 
that produced in the ego an awareness 
of vulnerability, initiating positive 
phase. In hitting bottom the ego be- 
comes tractable and is ready for hu- 
mility. The conversion experience (2) 
has started. 

What happens in the unconscious at 
the time of- hitting bottom remained 
a mystery. The first elucidation came 


from a patient. Through psychother- — 
apy she was gradually losing the in- 


tractable ego structure and finally, for 
rather obscure reasons, she had a 


minor conversion experience which 


brought her relative peace and quiet. 
During this phase she began attending 
various churches in town. One Mon- 
day morning she entered the office, her 
eyes shining, and said at once, “I 


_know what happened to me. I heard it 


2. Tresout, H. M. Therapeutic mechanisms of 


Alcoholics Anonymous. Amer. - Psychiat. 100: 
468-473, 1944. 
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in a hymn yesterday. I surrendered 
when I had that experience.” Guided 
by this clue, I realized that “hitting 
bottom” is ineffectual if not followed 
by. a surrender. Hitting bottom must 
produce a result, and this result” is 
surrender. 

Most of my ideas along these lines 
were incorporated in an article (3) on 
“the act of surrender” 
therapeutic process. I now wish to ex- 
tend these thoughts a step further. The 
surrender concept has not generally 
been well received except by some 
A.A.’s who recognize its validity in 
their own experiences. One-or two psy- 
chiatrists have told me they are begin- 
ning to see the usefulness of the con- 
cept but no one, to my knowledge, has 
yet come forward with a paper sup- 
porting the thesis of surrender out of 
his own. observations. 


NE REASON jor this lag is the 

resistance to the idea of surrender. 
It seems too completely defeatist. Were 
I writing that article now I would 
change it in this respect so as to dis- 
cuss the term surrender in linkage with 
other, less to-be-shunned concepts. 
3ut those links were discovered only 
later. 

In the article on surrender I said: 


One fact must be kept in mind, name- 
ly, the need to distinguish between sub- 
mission and surrender. In submission, 
an individual accepts reality consciously 
but not unconsciously. He accepts as a 
practical fact that he cannot at that 
moment conquer reality, but Jurking in 
his unconscious is the feeling, “there'll . 
come a day’—which implies no real ac- 
ceptance and demonstrates conclusively 
that the struggle is still going on. With 
submission, which at best is a super- 
ficial yielding, tension continues. When, 
on the other hand, the ability to accept 
act of surrender in the 
therapeutic process. With special reference to 


alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Ale. 10: 48-54, 1949; 
also in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, March, 1450. 


3. H. M. The 


in relation to the 


the unconscious 
there is no residual battle, and 


reality functions on 


level, 
relaxation ensues with freedom from 
strain and conflict. In fact, it is perfect- 
ly possible to ascertain to what extent 
the acceptance of reality is on the un-. 
conscious level by the degree of relaxa- 
tion which develops. The greater the 
relaxation, the greater is the inner ac- 
ceptance of reality. 


In that paragraph the words “‘ac- 
cept” and “acceptance” are each used 
three times. I saw at the time that sur- 
render leads to acceptance. What I fail- 
ed to see and emphasize was the very 
important relationship between sur- 
render and the capacity for accept- 
\ 

I propose, therefore, first, to con- 
sider acceptance as a human capacity, 
and second, to discuss the blocks to the 


development of acceptance. The im-. 


portance of acceptance is widely recog- 


nized although often only by indirec- 


tion. Sometimes the necessity for ac- 
ceptance is bluntly stated, as in Gray- 
son’s (4) recent article on the role of 
“acceptante” in physical rehabilitation. 


Grayson reports his discovery that the 
‘individual who needs rehabilitation re- 


main a poor prospect until he finally 
accepts his need for the rehabilitating 
procedures. More often the concept of 
acceptance is dragged in by the heels 
with little or no recognition that ac- 
ceptance itself. is a major psycholog- 
ical step. Two recent illustrations are 
worthy of mention. In a summarizing 
article on Alcoholics Anonymous, in 
the Connecticut Review on Alcoholi&n 
(5), the following statements appear : 
“He does not have to fight against 
ideas which come from this group, he 
can accept them. Thus the idea that 
he is an alcoholic is acceptable when 


4. Grayson, M. Concept of ‘acceptance’? in phv- 
sical rehabilitation. J. Amer. med. Ass. 145: 
93-896, 1951. 
ALCOMOLISM  ‘TREATMES1 
Anonymous. Sociological 
Rev. Alesm 3:39-40, 1952. 


Alcoholics 
Conn. 
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You Can Enlist Every Member 


Of Your Church in 


Greater Work For 


hrist 


No tongue can tell the joy and the comfort that 
omes to the hearts of the aged, the shut-in and those 
4 away as through the Parish Paper they get a 
sion of the service in the church, and in fancy hear 
einspiring voice of the minister as they read some 
Ipful, encouraging message from him in the Parish 
Payer. As they read the “doings” of the church and 
svarious organizations as well as the “Personal 
fention” of the members and friends, they live their 
burch life all over again. A line or two about them- 
Ives makes them feel that they are not forgotten. 
dsoa Parish Paper is not only a newspaper, but 
visitor and a preacher. 


No minister can truly be a minister to his flock 
{ the community. without a Parish Paper—the 
ndern method of effectively, pleasantly and profit- 
bly reaching everybody, near and far, who might 


take its place because nothing else can do what 
Parish Paper does. | 


. fe: be interested in or benefited by it. Nothing 


\Parish Paper printed by The National Religious - 
tess costs: neither the minister nor the church one 
tot. It makes money for them. It saves the minister 


ch labor. It popularizes him and his church. It 


os him in the first ranks among those who are 
ong things” for the community. It fills the pews, 
tills the coffers, it enthuses, encourages, delights, 


mproves. 


Any Church, Sunday School or Society, large or 
l,can publish a Parish Paper if our service is 


reedure, fill out and maul the coupon. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. — 


ir samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
nue and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
imual containing detailed explanation of publishing 


& Our Church Messenger 


Pat forsaing the assembting 


‘Selves together as the manner afsame 


Read What These Progressive Ministers Have to Say 
About Our Parish Paper Service 


‘‘We appreciate your prompt service. Your Syndicate pages 
are tops.’’-—Reyv. Max E. Campbell, Logansport, Ind. 

“Your work is always commendable.’”’—Rev. John H. 
Schaefer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘*Your work and service is excellent.’’—Herbert C. Shaw, 
Cantril, Iowa. ; 


“The last issue of The Amazing Grace Broadcast was the 
best to date.”—Paul Stephens, Baytown, Texas 

“The last issue of The St. Andrew Visitor is a prize 
possession of every member of our church.’”’—Rev. Allan W. 
Martin, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan Canada. 


‘‘We thank you for your prompt service on the last issue 
of The Hebron Herald.’’—Rev. George C. Vetter, Leech- 


burg, Pa. 


_ “Our people like the Church Messenger, and the way it 
is printed, very much.’’--Reyv. Leon Northrop, Cayuga, N.Y. 


‘“*The members of our church are —- impressed with 
the quality of your work.’’—-Rev. W. P. Smetheran, Rocky- 
ford, Alberta, Canada. 


“The last issue of The Folkston Methodist Messenger was 
lovely. We have heard many compliments in regard to the 
magazine and we thank you for such prompt and efficient 
service.’’-—-Rev. S. A. Douthit, Folkston, Ga. 


“Your service is entirely satisfactory.”"—Pastor Nels 
Benson, Strandburg, South Dakota. 
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coming from this group. The need to 
avoid the ‘first drink’ is accepted.” 
Certainly the need for acceptance is 
unequivocally stated. And the follow- 
ing statement is from Kubie’s (6) 
book: “The man who is normal... 
can accept the guidance of reason, 
reality and commonsense.” The word 
“accept” is scattered throughout the 


pages of the book but the question of 


acceptance is never raised—as if it 
were something that needs no discus- 
sion. 


HE FIRST the Alcoholics 
Anonymous twelve steps reads: 
“We admitted we were powerless over 
alcohol—that our lives had become un- 
manageable.” The second word is “ad- 
mitted,” which in many ways is a blood 
brother of acceptance although many 
an A.A. meeting has been devoted to 
quibbling about the difference between 
admit and accept. Time and again slips 
are explained on the basis that the one 
who slips has not truly accepted his 
alcoholism. | 

The word “accept,” thus, appears 
quite regularly in speech and writing 
but never is there much discussion of 
how acceptance comes about. The 
usual explanation is that, if the doctor 
is accepting, the patient will be so too; 
in case of failure, the therapist is held 
responsible, just as parents are for 
their children. To suppose that accept- 
ance is caught by contagion is a pretty 
thought. It is not, however, likely to 
stimulate much understanding of in- 
dividual psychodynamics. It is not 
enough merely to point the finger else- 
where. 

There is need, therefore, to discuss 
the dynamics of acceptance in the in- 
dividual. Acceptance appears to be a 
state of mind in which the individual 


6. L. Practical and Theoretical Aspects 
of Psychoanalysis. New York; International 
Universities Press: 1950. 


accepts rather than rejects or resists: 


he is able to take things in, to go along 
with, to cooperate, to be receptive. 
Contrariwise, he is not argumenta- 
tive, quarrelsome, irritable, or con- 


tentious. For the time being, at any 


rate, the hostile, negative, aggressive 
elements are in abeyance, and we have 
a much pleasanter human being to deal 
with. Acceptance as a state of mind 
has many highly admirable qualities 
as well as useful ones. Some measure 
of it is greatly to be desired. Its at- 
tainment as an inner state of. mind is 
never easy. 

It is necessary to point out that no 
one can tell himself or force himself 
wholeheartedly accept anything. 
One must have a feeling—conviction— 
otherwise the acceptance is not whole- 
hearted but halfhearted with a large 
element of lip service. There is a string 
of words which describe halfhearted 
acceptance: submission, resignation, 
vielding, compliance, acknowledgment, 
concession, and so forth. With each of 


these words there is a feeling of res-_ 


ervation, a tug in the direction of 
nonacceptance. 
Most people regard nonacceptance 


as a sign of willful refusal; this by- | 


passes all current knowledge of the un- 
conscious elements in resistance and 
will power. Others, better informed 
about those attributes, avoid the use 
of such a phrase as willful refusal. 
They know that it is largely uncon- 
scious attitudes and feelings that de- 
termine the conscious thinking and 
hence do not suppose that resistance 


‘can be given up by an act of will on 


the part of the conscious mind. 


HOSE who recognize the role of 
unconscious forces’ then take a 
curious next step: They talk about 
undermining the resistance by un- 
covering the reasons for the particular 
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series of resistances, as if the uncon- 
scious mind must then accept those 
reasons——a nonsequitur. It is one thing 
to sce reasons and quite another thing 
to behave with corresponding rational- 
ity. One patient neatly punctured his 
assumption. After 8 years of analysis 
with four therapists of different 
schools, he began to get some inkling 
of acceptance as a_ state of mind 
‘which he sadly lacked. Finally in 
-a burst of awareness, he _remark- 
ed, .“I know all the reasons but I 
don’t know how to be reasonable.” 
That statement aptly summed up his 
predicament. His logical mind could 
perceive and believe all the factors un- 
derlying his difficulties but he re- 
mained cantankerous and unreasonable 
as far as his feeling life was con- 


he could “accept” the explanations but 
deep inside where the heart, or the un- 
conscious, operates there was no feel- 
ing of acceptance. That capacity still 
had to be developed. Uncovering rea- 
sons for behavior, no matter how con- 
vincing, does not and cannot insure 
acceptance of those reasons. Accept- 
ance is a step beyond recognition, a 
further operation in the process of 
therapv. Many therapists have failed 
to discern this two-stage process. The 
clue was my patient’s use of the word 


accuracy, “reasonable and_ accepting,” 
because he was beginning to appreciate 
the fact that one’s frame of mind 
governs one’s response to things that 
are reasonable or, for that matter, un- 
Teasonable. | 


What was not clearly appreciated 
is the fact that a state of reasonable- 
ness or acceptance or receptivity 
an emotional origin which rises from 
exactly the same source as does the 
resistance and the forces which pre- 


| dominantly contribute to our willing, 


cerned. In his head, or conscious mind, 


“reasonable.” He could have said, with’ 
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namely, the unconscious. Unless the 
unconscious has within it the capacity 
to accept, the conscious mind can only 
tell itself. that it should accept but by 
so doing it cannot bring about accept- 
ance in the unconscious which con- 
tinues with its own nonaccepting and 
resenting attitudes. The result is a 
house divided against itself: the con- - 


scious mind sees all the reasons for ac- 


ceptance while the unconscious mind 
says, “But I won’t accept!” Whole- 
hearted acceptance under such condi- 
tions is impossible. Experience has 


. proved that in the alcoholic a_half- 
hearted reaction does not maintain so- 
-briety for very long. The inner doubts 


all too soon take over. The alcoholic 
who stays “dry” must be wholehearted. 
Here we meet a complication. Feople 
accept the necessity of being whole- 
hearted about alcoholism but not about 
everything else. They are determined 
to maintain their capacity for resist- 
ance. They fear the fact that if they 
become total acceptors they will have © 
no ability whatsoever to resist and 
will become ‘“push-overs,” complete — 


_ Caspar Milquetoasts. 


Such fears of passivity are support- 
ed not only by conscious logic but also | 
by deep unconscious sources which 
cannot be dealt with in the present 
paper. Powerful. forces are aligned 
against acceptance, produging in the 
individual extreme conflict which must 
be resolved if the capacity for accept- 


ance is ever to develop. 


E ARE thus confronted with the 

question, What does produce 
wholehearted acceptance? My answer 
is, as before, surrender. But surrender 
is a step not easily taken by human be- 
ings. In recent years, because of my 
special interest in the phenomenon of 
surrender, I have become aware of an- 
other conscious and unconscious phe- 
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nomenon, namely compliance—which 
is basically partial acceptance or partial 
surrender, and which oiten serves as a 
block to surrender. The remainder ot 
this article will concern itself with that 
reaction and how it throws light on 
the handling of patients, particularly 
alcoholics. 

Compliance needs careful definition. 
It-means agreeing, going along, but in 
no way implies athusiastic, whole- 
hearted assent and approval. There is 
a willingness not to argue or resist but 
the cooperation is a bit grudging, a 
little forced; one is not entirely happy 
about agreeing. Compliance is, there- 
fore, a word which portrays mixed 
feelings, divided sentiments. There 1s 
a willingness to go along but at the 


same time there are some inner res-. 


ervations which make the willingness 
somewhat thin and watery. It does not 
take much to overthrow this kind ot 
willingness. The existence of this at- 
titude will probably appear as nel- 
ther strange nor new. Nor is it, until 
one begins to see how it operates in 
the unconscious. 

One thing must be — absolutely 
clear: There is a world oi difference 
between thinking oi compliance in con- 
scious terms and in unconscious terms. 
The following discussion is focused 
wholly on unconscious reactions and 
cannot be translated into conscious re- 
actions until the possible effect of the 
former upon the latter is appreciated. 
An illustration at this point may be 
helpful. An alcoholic, at the termina- 
tion of a long and painful spree, de- 
cides that he has had enough. This 
decision is announced loudly and vehe- 
mently to all who will listen. His sin- 


cerity cannot be questioned. He means 


every word of it. Yet he knows, and so 
do those who hear him, that he will be 
singing another. tune before many 
weeks have elapsed. For the moment 
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he seems to have accepted his alcohol- 
ism but it is only with a skin-deep as- 
surance. He will certainly revert to 
drinking. What we see here is compli- 
ance in action. During the time when 
his memory of the suffering entailed 
by a spree is acute and paintul he 
agrees to anything and everything. But 


deep inside, in his unconscious, the best 


he can do is to comply—which means 
that, when the reality of his drinking 
problem becomes. undeniable, he no 
lenger argues with incontrovertible’ 


facts. The fight, so to speak, has been 


knocked out of him. As time passes 
and the memory of his suffering weak- 
ens, the need for compliance lessens. 
As the need diminishes, the half of 
compliance which never really accepted 
begins to stir once more and soon re- 
sumes its sway. The need for accepting. 
the illness of alcoholism is ignored 
because, after all, deep inside he really 
did not mean it, he had only complied. 
Of course, consciously the victim of all 
this is completely in the dark. What he 
gets is messages from below which 
slowly bring about a change in his 
conscious attitudes. For a while drink 
was anathema but now he begins to toy 
with the thought of one drink, and so 
on, until finally, as the noncooperative 
element in compliance takes over, he 
has his first drink. The other half of 
compliance | has won out; the alcoholic 
is the unwitting victim of his uncon- 
sc1ous inclinations. 


I: IS the nature of the word to have 
this two-faced quality of agreeing 
and then reneging. It is only by realiz- 
ing the widespread ramifications of the 
compliance tendency that its far-flung 
importance can be appreciated. 

One of the first things to recognize 
is the fact that the presence of compli- 
ance blocks the capacity for true ac- - 
ceptance. Since compliance is a form 


of acceptance, every time the individ- 
ual is faced with the need to accept 


something he falls back on compliance, 
which serves for the moment—the 1n- 
dividual consciously believing that he 
has accepted. But since he has no real 
capacity to accept, he is soon swinging 
in the other direction, his seeming ac- 
ceptance a thing of the past. In other 
words, the best an inwardly complying 
person can do toward acceptance is to 
comply. During treatment the  pa- 
tient regularly is surprised to learn 
that his previous tendency to. agree 
in order to be agreeable was merely a 
lot of compliance without any genuine 
capacity to aecept. 

This unconscious ‘split in the com- 
pliance mechanism has deep psychoso- 
matic reverberations. One patient, 
who had uncovered a wide streak of 
compliance, had a dream in which he 
placed the two components of compli- 
ance side by side, disclosing their ut- 
ter incompatibility. What he saw was 


that his wish to be cooperative and 


well liked while yet maintaining his ego 
intact meant certain conflict with other 
people whose very existence was a 
threat to his own ego. He was torn 
by the dilemma of being nice and 
pleasant or being a man and holding 
his own. His next dream contained a 


busy ferryboat plying back and forth 


across a river. As the patient watched, 
it went faster and faster and faster, 
the patient following its motion closely. 


Soon it seeme@-as if he were follow- 


ing the flight of a tennis ball while 
sitting at the net, his head turning 


more and more rapidly until finally 


he became giddy and woke up feeling 
dizzy. When the patient, a physician, 
saw the connection between this dream 
and the dilemma of his preceding 
dream, he laughed remarked, 


“You know, I have been doctoring for 
many vears and have heard all about 


this psychosomatic 
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business, but I 
never thought I would learn about it 
from myself.” 

Compliance creates other problems } 
for the individual. Since it says “yes” 
on the surface and “no” inside, it 
contributes to the sense of guilt. The 
person who says yes and feels the op- 
posite has an inward realization that 
he is a two-faced liar; this stirs up his 
conscience and evokes a feeling of 
guilt. Compliance also adds mightily 
to the problem of inferiority. The guilt — 
reaction increases the sense of inferi- 
ority but the compliance response en- 
grafts it even more. The unconscious 
situation. can be outlined thus: Com- 
pliance is a form of agreeing, of never 
standing up for oneself. When that 
response is automatic, routine and un- 
varying, the individual gets a feeling 
that he cannot stand up for himself; 


this inevitably augments his inferiority 


problems. 


T IS now possible to link compli- 
ance with the problem of alcohol- 
ism and also to the theory of surrend- 


-er. The link between alcoholism and 


compliance has already been shown in 
the alcoholic’s repeated vows that he 
would never take another drink, vows 
which go by the board because of the 


Inner inability to do more than com- 


ply. The presence of a strong vein of 
unconscious compliance in the alco- 


holic can be demonstrated in other 


ways. Alcoholics are a notably pleas- 


ant and agreeable group with a marked 


tendency to say yes when approached — 
directly. They claim they want to be 
well liked—hence their willingness to 
promise anything. Yet—and here the 
other side of the compliance reac- 
tion is manifest—they balk at 
show-down and are ever likely to 
renege on their original promises. As 
another illustration, they are keen to 
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go to a show, buy tickets in advance, 
and then on the night of the per- 
formance wish they had never had the 
idea. Characteristically, one man al- 
ways calls up at the last moment for 
a date, knowing that if he had made 
the engagement in advance his present 
wish would later appear as a “must” 
which he had to live up to. He, like 
so many of his kind, has to do things 
on the spur of the moment. Otherwise, 
the contrary half gets into action and 
the project is opposed and quashed. 
A favorite remark, “‘Let’s have some 
fun,’ must mean immediately; the 
desire evaporates if there is any plan- 
ning to be done. Often alcoholics go 
downtown merely looking for fun with 
not a thought of a drink on their 
minds—in fact, quite “compliant” to 
the need for sobriety. When they find 
the fun, however, the chances are that 
they will be in trouble before the night 
is over. Undoubtedly the initial rest- 
lessness which stimulated the need for 
some fun had its origin in the early 
rumblings of the noncompliance ele- 
ments. Much of the apparent dual per- 


sonality of alcoholics becomes under- 


standable if their behavior is seen in 
the light of conflicting trends. 
The next point, the relationship be- 


tween compliance and surrender, has 


already been intimated in the remark 
that compliance blocks the capacity to 
surrender. The inability to surrender 
' may seem a small loss until the matter 
is studied more thoughtfully. 


FTER an act of surrender, the in- 
| dividual reports a sense of unity, 
of ended struggles, of no-longer divided 
inner counsel. He knows the meaning 
of inner wholeness and, what is more, 
he knows from immediate experience 
the feeling of: being wholehearted 
about anything. He recognizes for the 
first time how insincere his previous 
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protestations actually were. If he is a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous, he 
travels around to meetings proclaim- 
ing the need for honesty—usually, at 
the start of his pilgrimage, with a cer- 
tain amount of surprise and wonder in 
his voice. Quite frankly, before he was 
able to embrace the program, he had 
no idea he was a liar, dishonest in his 
thoughts ; but now that A.A. is making 
sense—that is, he is accepting A.A. 


wholeheartedly and without reserva- 


tions—he sees that previously he had 
never truly accepted anything. The 
A.A. speaker does not follow through 
to state that, formerly, all he had been 
doing was complying; but if asked, 
he nods his head in vigorous assent, 
saying, “That’s exactly what I was 
doing.” A more articulate individual, 
after a little thought, added: “You 
know, when I think back on it, that 
was all I knew how to do. I supposed 
that was the way it was with every- 
body. I could not conceive of really 
giving up. The best I could do was to 
comply, which meant I never really 
wanted to quit drinking, down inside. 
I can see it all now but I certainly 
couldn’t then.” | a 
Obviously this speaker is reporting 
the loss of his compliant tendencies, 
occurring, let it be noted, when he 
gave up, surrendered, and thus was — 
able wholeheartedly to follow the A.A. 
program. Let it further be noted that 
this new honesty arises automatically, 


‘spontaneously ; the individual does not 


have the slightest inkling that this de- 
velopment is in prospect. It represents 
a deep unconscious shift in attitude and 
one certainly for the better. 


It is now possible to see the usurp- 
ing, dog-in-the-manger role of com- 
pliance. As long as compliance is func- 
tioning, there is halfway but never 


l- 
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total surrender. But the halfway sur- 
sender and acceptance, serving as it 
does to quell the fighting temporarily, 
deceives both the individual and the on- 
looker, neither of whom is able to 
detect the unconscious compliance in 
the reaction of apparent yielding. It is 
only when a real surrender occurs that 
compliance is knocked out of the pic- 


ture, freeing the individual for a series 


of wholehearted responses—including, 
in the alcoholic, his acceptance of his 
illness and of his need to do some- 
thing constructive about it. 

Enough. has been said, it would 
seem, to show the significance and 
the importance of understanding the 
relationship between compliance and 
the ability to surrender and accept. 


_ They are in complete opposition. As 


long as the former controls reactions, 


there can be no wholehearted accept- 


ance, only the halfhearted kind which is 
admittedly not sufficient. Results of 
real value can only come about when 
the compliant reactions have been suc- 


cessfully dissipated. 


Some will ask how this can be 
brought about: The answer, insofar as 
I have been able to formulate it, is 
long, involved and rather hazy. Ex- 
perience shows that through psycho- 
therapy the dominance of compliance 
over the unconscious can slowly be su- 


perseded, and that through the A.A. 
experience compliance can be tem-. 


porarily and sometimes permanently 


. blotted out. There does not appear to 


be any easy road to real understand- 
ing of this problem. 


The preceding materials can now 


be summed up. It was pointed out that 
in an earlier article on the phenom- 
nenon of surrender, the tie of sur- 
render to acceptance had not been suf- 
ficiently stressed. It was also pointed 
out that the concept of acceptance is 
freely talked about but rarely if ever 
made an object of study. Some ob- 
servations regarding the nature of ac- 
ceptance were reported and it was 
shown to contain two possible reactions 
which we called wholehearted ac- 
ceptance and halfhearted. It was then 
demonstrated how halfheartedness and 


compliance were closely allied. The 


nature of compliance was next dis- 
cussed and, lastly, the antipathetic rela- 


tionship between compliance on the one 
hand and surrender and acceptance on 


the other. 

This is a long and rather circuitous 
route to the point of this article, name- 
ly, that surrender is essential to whole- 
hearted acceptance and that unconsci- 
ous compliance, which is a halfway 
surrender, can be a vital block to. 
genuine surrender. It was then pointed 
out that alcoholics frequently show 
marked unconscious compliant trends 
which not only help to explain some 
puzzling aspects of their behavior but 
also account for their frequent inabilt- 
ty to respond meaningfully to treat- 
ment. Since the presence of these trends 
has been more clearly recognized, the 
response of many patients to therapy 
has been considerably more satisfac- 
tory. These considerations have been 
presented in the hope that others also 
may find that a recognition of the pro- - 
cesses of surrender, acceptance, and 
compliance can be a source of help in 
tackling the alcoholic pee 
tically. 
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The Bible and the Attitudes of 
Ministers on Drinking 


N FEW areas of human interest and 

behavior is there less accord amongst 
ministers and clergy generally than in 
matters having to do with alcoholic 
beverage consumption. Violent dif- 
ferences in point of view. cut across 
all other pastoral lines of denomination, 
training, and even liberal or conserva- 
tive ideas of general reference. The 
_ very amount of emotional energy ex- 
pended by some of our colleagues on 


the matter of social drinking is proba- . 


bly related to the fact that in our world 
there is hardly a more impressive ex- 
ample of the tail wagging the dog than 
is to be found in the fact of the im- 
portant place usurped by the alcoholic 
beverage industries in the life of the 
mid-century. 


Little more than a generation ago 
our nation was in the era of enforced 
prohibition ; now complete reaction and 
comparative abandon are the order of 
the day. Our swift-moving, tension-cre- 
ating, highly competitive world — will- 
ing to create its own mores in prefer- 
ence to accepting the ethical standards 
of a generation past — has little room 
and not much sympathy for the disci- 
ples of total abstinence. Those who ad- 
vocate it must do so with all of the 
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vigor of a swimmer daring to swim 
against a swiftly moving stream. 

Everything moves rapidly in the di- 
rection of more—not less—mass parti- 


cipation in a}coholic beverage consump- 
tion. The moderate user of alcohol is 


coaxed by a legion of cunningly con- 
trived sales pitches to drink more. It is 
certain that the combination of neon 
lights, pretty-girl ads, and clever TV 
and radio commercials, has had con- 
siderable influence in producing more 
frequent drinking on the part of a 
larger number of men and women. The 
whole matter of our cultural emphasis 
on individual performance and enter- 
prise, on material success and the ac- 
quisition of “things,” plays into the 


picture ; for in this kind of world, ten-— 


sions and frustrations are created 
which many undertake to minimize or 
eliminate by alcoholic anaesthesia. 

We are only a hair’s breadth away 
from a nation-wide acceptance of a 


sort of neo-hedonism in which all is 


measured by the questionable yardstick 
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of pleasure feelings. With such a limit- 
ed perspective finding increased ac- 
ceptance, it is not surprising that re- 
ligion is distorted, family life belittled, 
and work habits and goals forced to 
conform to our sensual ideas of refer- 


ence. 


T HAPPENS frequently that men 

and women reared in an age when 
authority was still comparatively re- 
spected approach the new Weltgeist in 
a spirit of enthusiastic reaction. Out 
of their lives go all of the limiting 
demands of an authoritarian past with 


its central focus in God,-the home, and 


church. Into the vacuum thus created 


stream: the new and liberated notions, | 


the feeling that “anything goes’; 
“What is fun is for me”; everything is 
solved by “a couple of drinks.” All 
life looks different through a glass. 
For many this has been the great. de- 
ception. 

How does the minister handle these 


facts of life? It is not easy to turn 


away oblivious and unfeeling from the 
facts presented by “Fortune” maga- 
zine in March 1953, that ‘“‘in 1951, the 
American people paid nearly 4.5 bil- 
lion for beer, nearly 4.2 billion on dis- 


tilled Spirits, and 480 million for wine 


— a grand total of 9.2 billion.” As 
“Fortune” analyzed these figures: “It 


is + billion more than the nation spent : 
on all foreign aid, nearly as much as it 


spent on motor cars, all rail transpor- 
tation, only 2 billion less than it spent 
on all other forms. of recreation, and 
half again as much as it —_ on 
schools.” 


The facts are beyond question. How 


we ministers handle them is subject 
to much question. Pastoral attitudes 
range all the way from vehement, 


militant total abstinence to a some- 


what anemic laissez-faire, see-no-evil, 
hear-no-evil attitude. Those who preach 


and teach total abstinence frequently 
so over-state their case that they com- 
pletely alienate a considerable percent- 
age of their congregation. To assert 
with the authority of the pulpit that 
any social drinking defiles the temple 
of God, that the first drink can “ignite 
the fuse until the whole person is con- 
sumed by lusts of the flesh” is obvi- 
ously destined to cause the listener to 
wonder about the accuracy and the 
stability of anything the preacher says. 
In too much Protestant preaching the 
tail is wagging the dog; the focus is 
on drinking and smoking, dancing and 
card-playing; all the while we battle 
these great, traditional “vices” — if 
indeed they are such — a world of 
men and women searching for eternal 
truths, search in vain. | 


Curiously enough, although most 


-ministers quote Scriptures on all kinds 


of controversial points, there seems to 
be very little searching of the Scrip- 
tures for any light on the problem of © 
drinking. Few will deny that it is 
strangely derelict if a Christian ethic 


is established with little reference to 


the source book of the Christian faith. 
But such is strangely the case when 
some seek to establish a rigid church 
position in the matter of any drinking. 


What Does the Bible Have to Say? 


In order to: discuss the Bible at- 
titude concerning drinking it is nat- 


urally necessary to consider the terms 


“wine,” or “fruit of the vine,” or 
“strong drink,’ or “drunken,” as 
ing the word-forms with which the | 


_ writers of the Scriptures would most 


likely operate. An investigation of all 
the Scripture passages bearing any of 


these words suggests that there is a 


division into six categories: 

1. Scripture passages referring to 
drunkenness. The first mention of 
drunkenness in the Bible is the rec- 
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ord of Noah’s unhappy experience. 
The record is simple: “And Noah be- 
gan to be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard; and he drank of 
the wine and was drunken; and he 
was uncovered within his tent” (Gen. 
9:20 ff). 

It is significant that, although drunk- 
enness is mentioned in this ancient 
story, the making and the drinking of 
wine are given only casual mention. 
Apparently Noah set about to plant a 
vineyard, to grow grapes. Whether 
with equal purposefulness he set about 
to make wine and get drunk, no one 
can tell. The entire account is com- 
pletely factual; there is in it scarcely 
a breadth of moral judgment. Judg- 
ment may be implied in the embarrass- 
ment of the sons of Noah at the shame 
of their father, but even this embarrass- 
ment is not pin-pointed sufficiently. 
Were they ashamed because he was 
drunk? Or were they embarrassed be- 
cause he was “uncovered’’? Or a little 
of both? 

New Testament references to drunk- 
enness are much more outspoken in 
their ethical and moral judgments. 
Take, for example, St. Paul’s warning 
to the Ephesians: ‘And be not. drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess” Eph. 
5:18). 1 Cor. 6:10 lists drunkards 
with a large group who shall not “‘in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” This dis- 
proval of drunkenness and a require- 
ment of sobriety are spelled out in 
simple terms in 1 Thess. 5:7,8, where 
St. Paul says: “They that be drunken 
be drunken in the night. But let us, 
who are of the day, be sober.” 

Some passages speak of drunken- 
ness in close proximity to words indi- 
cating other serious sins. The impres- 


sion is given that there is a cause-and- | 


effect relationship. Rom. 13:13, for ex- 
ample, speaks of the acts of darkness: 
“rioting and drunkenness, chamber- 


April 


ing (harlotry) and wantonness.” Hos, 
4:11; Prov. 23:31, 33; Amos 2:68, 
mark the same relationship between 
drunkenness and sexual sins. There is 
more than a slight suggestion that such 
sins are companion evils. There is no 
question that Scripture presents drunk- 
enness as a serious sin, leading to other 
sins equally devastating, or more so, 
to the Christian personality. | 

2. Portions of the Scripture which 
refer to drinking or to the use of al- 


—coholic beverages as parts of religious 


or ceremonial occasions. ‘“What God 


-ordains is always good,” says one of 


our favorite Christian hymns. That it 
would be impossible for the Holy One 
to promote anything wicked or-unholy 
is obvious. This is important to our re- 
view of three sections of the Bible in 


which God himself institutes the use of | 
alcoholic beverages. One of these is— 


the Passover. It is not specifically 
stated in the account of its institution 
that. the observance involved or re- 
quired the use of wine. But it is cer- 
tainly established by the record of the 
Passover celebration of Christ and His 
disciples that the use of wine was cus- 
tomary. The Passover observance and 
Holy Communion as_ instituted by 


Christ are alike in suggesting that the 


use of wine may be appropriate and 
even necessary to the completeness of 
the instituted religious ceremonial. No 
action inherently sinful would ever be 
approved or commanded as part of a 
religious act of worship. 


F THIS is accepted, then the at- 

titude of our Lord at the wedding of 
Cana (John 2:10 ff.) becomes all the 
more significant. At Cana, marriage 
was given divine blessing and approv- 
al; likewise the drinking of wine for 
conviviality’s sake received the divine 
sanction. Certainly when the Son of 
God created flagons of wine out of 
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this “beginning of miracles.” 
grandeur of: divine Power in its ef- 
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water, He was a most cooperative 
guest. The plea of Mary, “They have 
was His occasion to perform 
The very 


fectual operation makes it unthinkable 


that there was anything ignoble about 


the drinking of the wine which was 
made possible by the use of that power. 
3. Sections of Scripture which tend 


to suggest indirect approval of drink- 


ing. At the very least the story of 
Cana’s wedding feast indirectly ap- 
proves the use of alcoholic beverage. In 
Matt. 26:29: “TI will not drink hence- 


forth of this fruit of the wine until the 


day when I drink it new with you in 
My Father’s kingdom,’ Jesus -appar- 
ently had accepted the custom — pre- 
valent then as now — of social drink- 
ing. On several occasions He implied 
that His personal custom was to use 
wine; for in rebuke to the Pharisees 
He pointed out: “The Son of Man 


came eating and drinking, and ye say, 


“Behold a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber!” (Luke 7:34.) 

There is much in the New Testa- 
ment record to suggest that both our 


‘Lord and His disciples accepted the 


custom of their times in regard to so- 
cial drinking. Peter’s Pentacost  ser- 
mon in Acts 2, beginning with Peter’s 
defense of himself and his colleagues 
(“These are not drunken as ye sup- 
pose”) mentions 
without critical comment and directs 
no criticism at moderate social drink- 
ing. Peter’s reply suggests only that 
it was too early in the day to support 
the notion that any drunkenness was 
involved. It is quite apparent that the 


disciples accepted the cultural pattern 
of their age as it had to do with social 
drinking. 


This conviction is further ae 


ened when we consider J-Cor. 11 idee 


which, while it speaks with undisguised 


even drunkenness 
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distaste of those who are “drunken,” 


seems to suggest that moderate social 
drinking has a_ perfectly legitimate 
place in Christian life and behavior. 
How else can the question be inter- 
preted: “What? Have ye not houses 


to eat and drink 1 in?” 


There is no easy way to settle 
ethical and moral questions about 
which neither Scripture nor Christ 
speak with simple finality. It is help- 
ful in such problems to know what the 
habit and the attitude of Christ and 
His disciples was. Their evident ac- 
ceptance of the custom of their times 
is worthy of consideration by anyone 
who ponders the question of the Chris- 
tian’s use of alcohol. 

4. Verses which directly approve of 
drinking under stated circumstances. 
Some sections of the Scriptures speak 
quite specifically in terms of approval 
of social drinking. Like Jotham’s 
parable of the trees in Judges 9:13, 
in its designation of wine as “cheer- 
ing gods and men” (RSV), so other 
passages reflect approval of the relax- 


_ing and cheering effects of the use of 


beverage alcohol. Ps. 104:15, in the 
meditation of the wonderful providence 
of God, includes in the catalog of 
blessings “wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine, and bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart.” This wine 
is included with important items of 
daily use and of unquestionable 
propriety. Add to this the instructions 
of Eccl. 9:7: “Drink thy wine with a 
merry heart,” and Prov. 31:6 f, “Give 
strong drink to him who is perishing, 
and wine to those in bitter distress.” 


HE MUCH quoted J Tim. 5:23 is 
mentioned only for complete- 
ness sake: “Drink no longer water, but 
use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake 
and thine often infirmities.” No doubt 
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it is as valid to emphasize the words 
“a little” in this connection as it is to 


emphasize the word “wine.” In any 
case it is obvious that a medical, not 


a social, use of wine is suggested by. 


Paul in his letter to the often-ailing 
Timothy. If, on the other hand, any use 
of alcohol were considered as inher- 
ently and absolutely sinful, then its use 
even for medicinal purposes would be 
forbidden. 

5. Warnings against the dangers of 
abuse of alcohol. There are many Bible 
texts that speak of drinking without 
disapproving of it; but many passages 


warn against the abuse of alcohol, some | 


even forbid its use entirely. 
Typical of the many passages warn- 


ing against the use of beverage alcohol 


are several in the book of Isaiah. 
Is. 5:11, 12, for example, says, “Woe 
unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong 
drink; that continue until night, till 
wine inflame them—but they regard 
not the work of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operation of His hands.” 
Ts. 5:22 and 28:7 repeat this con- 
demnation. Admonitions like these are 
manifestly warnings against immod- 
erate use rather than prohibitions of 
any use of alcohol. Still the prohibitory 
recommendation is implied and must 
be seriously considered. 


6. Passages which for stated reasons 
forbid the use of alcoholic beverages. 
Complete prohibition is suggested. in 
Prov. 23:31 ff.: “Look not thou upon 
the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
its color in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright. At the last it biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder. 
Thine eyes shall behold strange wom- 
en, and thine heart shall utter perverse 
things. Yes, thou shalt be as he that 
lieth down in the midst of the sea, or 
as he that lieth upon the top of a mast.” 

I Tim. 3:3, requires of a bishop that 


April 
“he not be given to wine.” Thus in 
both the Old and the New Testament, 
fatherly counsel is given concerning 
the danger inherent in the use of al- 
cohol. The only passages that directly 
forbid any use deal with special rules 
of abstinence (as in the case of the 
Nazarites) or with a protection and 
discipline of the priesthood (Lev. 
10:9; Num. 6:3). In their very nature 


these passages have to do with ex- 


ceptional situations, not with normal 
and usual behavior and attitudes. 


[E7HEN all of the Bible passages 
have been analyzed it may seem 
that the result is confusing; but it is 


fair to say that the confusion is likely. 
within ourselves, and the seemingly 


contradictory elements more apparent 


than real. The Bible is straightforward © 


and unrelenting in its denunciation of 
drunkenness. So must every minister 


take proper note of drunkenness as a 


serious sin, ultimately disruptive of 

every vestige of spiritual life. ; 
The Bible warns repeatedly and ur- 

gently against careless use of alcoholic 


beverages. No minister sensitive to the © 
pressures of the times in which we live ° 
and the temptations placed in our paths | 


can fail to sound a clear note of warn- 


ing to his parishioners that there is 


great and soul-threatening danger in- 
volved in the heedless use of alcoholic 
beverages. He may well warn the 
young people of his parish that much 
of the advertising of the liquor indus- 
try is subtly deceptive. He may well in- 
dicate that there is always the danger 
of the social drinker becoming the neu- 
rotic drinker—the alcoholic. He may— 
yes, he must,—warn of these dan- 
gers in the same spirit in which he 
must warn against the dangers in- 


volved to moral life in too intense pre-— 


marital intimacies ; or to the possibility 


of the sin of idolatry inherent in the 
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headlong rush to acquire “things” in 
life, instead of similar efforts ex- 
pended to the end that Christian vir- 
tues be cultivated. He must, in order 
to be a pastor in the best sense of the 
word, help his parishioners: to find 
their way through a sometimes tortu- 
ous maze of ethical and philosophical 


problems to the bright goal of the 


Kingdom of God. 


These things he must do—but dare 
he brand as sinful any participation 
in any kind of social drinking? There 
are numbers of clergy who are cer- 
tain in their own minds that they must. 
But this certainty is not with the au- 
thority of the Scriptures. It is not with 


the blessing of custom of past ages. 
It is not consistent with much ethnic | 


practice in predominantly Christian 
countries. It is not realistic when con- 
sidered against the background of the 
prevalent social custom of many of 
even the “best”? church members. 


It is admitted that there are dangers 
involved in the use of beverage al- 
cohol. There were when Jesus pro- 
vided wine at Cana’s wedding feast. 
Certainly here an acceptance of social 
custom was demonstrated. Did some of 
the wedding guests drink the new and 


better wine with too little inhibition? 


Probably. But apparently the pos- 
sibility of abuse by some did not seem 
a.valid reason to limit or terminate the 
proper use of it by the rest of the wed- 
ding guests. 


Then—as now—the eietilen of use 
or abuse was an individual problem. 
In the final analysis the Bible places 
the decision exactly where it belongs 


—with each of us who must make the 


decision. Only intemperate use is en- 
joined; the decision of whether to 
drink or not to drink is up to the i in- 
dividual Christian. 


There are Christians — lay and 
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clergy — who are well aware of the 


potential dangers involved im the use 


of alcohol, who yet make moderate use 
part of their own social practice. They 
are in an unusual position. Christian © 
men and women, according to Scrip- 
ture, live not under the law but under 
grace. The only compelling forces in 
the Christian’s life are the compelling 
urges that precede our love for God 
(because we love Him, we want to 
obey His commandments); our love 
for our fellow man (because we love 
our neighbor, we are unwilling to 
cause him offense, not by any act of 
ours give him a bad example); and 
our respect for ourselves and our 
bodies (because we are God’s work- 
manship, we will have none of destroy- 
ing the beauty and grandeur of what 
God has created). 
These are wholly evangelical and 
completely compelling commitments. 
The Christian whose life and attitudes 
are dominated by such urgent prin- 


‘ciples drinks in social moderation (if 


that is his choice)—not in violation of 
his Christian liberty but in proper ex- 
pression of it. 

The Christian minister best serves 
his congregation who, having warned 
of the possible dangers involved in the 
use of alcoholic beverages, devotes his- 
ministry to developing within his pa- 
rishioners the Christian life, through 
which by God’s grace they live within 
a bulkwark of spiritual strength which 
can keep them continually on a 7 
pathway. 
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Becoming an unmarried mother is not some- 


thing that “just happens.” 


On_ the contrary, 


everything here points to an unconscious and 


purposeful direction. 


Why Does a Girl Become an 
Unmarried Mother? 


HY DOES a girl becoine an un- 

married mother; In the past the 
answer was obscured by specious and 
erroneous preconceptions of her be- 
havior. Whether these explanations 
were punitive or kindly, they lacked any 
solid foundation in fact. Not until the 
discoveries of Freud proved that hu- 
man behavior is purposive, not hap- 
hazard, and demonstrated how. per- 
sonality is developed could the ques- 
tion even be raised with any hope of 
an accurate answer. Not until we were 
free to observe and record the case 


histories of many unmarried mothers, 
from a_ scientific 


to consider them 
rather than a moral point of view, to 
note similarities and contradictions, 
and to follow the fine thread of con- 


tinuity between cause and effect could | 


we begin to learn some of the answers 
to this difficult and troubling prob- 
lem. When certain facts appeared over 
and over in hundreds of cases, there 
was justification for assuming that 


Excerpts from a chapter from Out of 
Wedlock by Leontine Young, the current 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection. 
Copyright 1954 by Leontine Young, published 
by McGraw-Hill Pook Company, Inc., and 
reprinted by permission. 
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they possessed real significance in the 
psychology of the unmarried mother. 
And when these facts were consistent- 
ly at odds with normal behavior, they 
obv iously required an explanation and 


| indicated that the individual was hav- 
ing more than average difficulty in ad- . 


justing herself to society. 

One of the first myths to disappear 
under the light of these facts was the 
idea that having an out-of-wedlock 
child is something that just happens. 
On the contrary, everything points to 
the purposeful nature of the act. Al- 


though a girl would obviously not plan 


consciously and deliberately to bear an 
out-of-wedlock child, she does act in 


such a way that this becomes the al-_ 


most inevitable result. At the same time 
she conceals the portent of her actions 
from herself by various. superficial ex- 


-planations that rarely stand the test 


of objective scrutiny. Thus, a shy, even 
timid girl will suddenly strike up an 
acquaintance with a strange man met 
in some tance public encounter and 
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will consent to meet him secretly. 
Usually even before she has discover- 
ed her pregnancy, he has disappeared. 
This girl does not often recognize that 
she took a definite and decisive action 
in such a situation and usually sees 
herself as a passive victim either. of 
the man’s aggressiveness or of an 1m- 
personal act of fate. If this were a con- 
sistent pattern of behavior with her, 
she might be considered a promiscu- 
ous girl more or less certain to get into 
trouble. But this is almost never the 

On the contrary, very few of these 
cirls are interested in men. They show 
much less concern and initiative in at- 
tracting men than the average girl 
and often have lacked normal social 


and romantic contacts. for many, their 


only sexual experience seems to be the 
relationship which results in_ preg- 
nancy, and this has usually been brief 


and unhappy. Even when they have 


known the man over a longer period 
of time and the relationship has been 
social as well as sexual, it has rarely 
heen a happy or satisfying one for 
them. Even in the more enduring re- 
lationships the girl shows little interest 
in the man as a person. 


N astonishing number of unmar- 

ried mothers meet the fathers of 
their babies in casual, unconventional 
fashion. They “pick up” a man in 
trains, in hotels, at dancés and large 
parties, or they meet him on “blind 
dates’ with casual acquaintances. 
Sometimes they have a steady “boy 
friend” at the same time they do this, 


but they show little feeling for this 


hoy, even when he continues to stick 


hy them, and do not have the baby by. 


him. This sexual experience frequently 
occurs at a time of stress in the girl’s 
ife. It may be precipitated by her first 
attempt to leave home and stand on 


her own feet, or by strain and changes 
within the family, or occasionally by 
the legitimate pregnancy of a sister 
with whom she has been competitive. 

The degree of emotional health in 
any unmarried mother may be accur- 


ately measured by the extent to which 


she can acknowledge, or can come with 
casework help to recognize her own 
part in creating the problem and in 
ensuring her pregnancy. To say that 
the unmarried mother blames her pre- 
dicament upon “accident”. would, how- 
ever, be inaccurate. Actually she offers 


no real explanation because she sees 


no need for one. In blindly involving 
herself in a situation which incurs so 
heavy a social penalty, she finds noth- 
ing sufficiently strange to warrant seri- 
ous examination. The explanations 
which she does make occur in one area 
only, that of denying any wish, initia- 
tive, or responsibility on her part for 
the sexual relationship. The frequent 


stories of rape and amnesia under the 


influence of alcohol or “knockout 
drops” clearly belong to this denial 
and represent differences in the degree 
of strength in the denial. Again, their 
purpose is not to deceive other people 
but to obliterate for the girl herself 
any knowledge of her own wishes and 
urges. 

The purposive nature of her be- 
havior appears clearly in another area. 
Rarely does one meet an unmarried 
mother who ever considered contracep- 
tive devices. With some girls ignorance 
of contraceptive. information or the 
presence of religious scruples may offer 
a reason for this omission. It does not 
explain why girls unaffected by either 
of these considerations have remained 
conspicuously disinterested in the use 
of any protective devices to prevent 
pregnancy. Questioning of a large num- 
ber of girls as to whether they had con- 
sidered the use of contraceptives 
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‘brought. always the same response, an 
expression of flat astonishment and be- 
wilderment and: the answer “no.” 
When asked whether she knew in ad- 
vance that sexual intercourse might 
well result in pregnancy for her, every 
girl admitted readily and without hesi- 
tation that she had known this. The 
further and obvious query of why she 
had not then considered contraception 
brought only deepening confusion and 
the answer “I don't know; I just never 


thought about it.” A few girls were. 


able to take the logical next step and 
say, “I don’t know why I did such a 
thing,” although usually they referred 
to the sexual action rather than the 
failure to protect themselves. The 
_ great majority of the girls questioned, 
however, dropped the subject immedi- 
ately or, more accurately, refused to 
‘ pick it up in the first place. From their 
expression and lack of response one 
might have been asking them if they 
knew the relationship between their 
pregnancy and the latest developments 
in nuclear physics. Viewed rationally, 
this total lack of interest, particularly 
on the part of intelligent, well-edu- 
cated girls who are fully cognizant of 
the social penalty exacted from them 
for their extramarital pregnancy, is 
very strange. In those girls who have 
had only a brief and casual sexual re- 
lationship, this indifference toward 
contraception coincides exactly with 
the denial of any sexual wish or ac- 
tion. Clearly a girl could not make use 
of contraceptives without admitting to 


herself that she had some interest in 
sexual activity and that she might 


gage in it in the near future. This self- 
knowledge would automatically act to 
protect her from pursuing so destruc- 
tive a course, | 


i WOULD be the height of non- 


sense to say that any sane girl con- 


Apri 


sciously and deliberately chooses and 
plans to have an out-of-wedlock child 
regardless of the cost to herself, her 
family, and her child. The very exist- 
ence of the problem is possible only 
because an unmarried mother acts with- 
out conscious volition or awareness of 
her own purposive behavior. Her 
blindness and lack of interest even dur- 
ing her pregnancy, when the practical 
situation for her is most acute, are in- 
dispensable components of her prob- 

It is not so easy to understand why 
the question of self-protection is equal- 
ly ignored by girls who have had a 
longer relationship with a man. Clear- 


ly, under these circumstances there 


cannot be the same denial of personal 
participation as among the girls of the 
previous group. Very rarely does one 
find such a girl accusing the man of 


seduction, and when this does occur, it 


is obviously motivated more by anger 
with the man than by any conviction 
of its validity. Yet the same quality of 
blindness on the part of the girl to- 
ward possible consequences is present, 
and she reacts to the question on the 
use of contraceptives with the same be- 
wilderment. Unlike the girls who sim- 
ply “pick up” a man, she ignores the 
whole question of participation in and 
responsibility for sexual activity. She 
merely takes it for granted that this 
is something that has occurred as a 
result of which she is pregnant. With 


the same lack of curiosity she sees 


seemingly nothing to question or ex- 
plain. In her discussion of the man she 
displays the same lack of awareness of 
him as a person, the same indifference 
as to why he attracted her, the same 
disinterest as to why she had a sexual 
relationship with him as the girl who 
meets the man in a hotel lobby and 
never sees him again. Fundamentally, 
in the psychological sense, she does the 
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same black-out of her own wishes and 
feelings, though in less dramatic and 
direct form, as the girl who . became 
pregnant because she stopped to ask 
directions of a man. She is better able 
to acknowledge her own physical par- 
ticipation in the sexual activity, but 
as a total person she was not present. 
She is like a person in a trance who 
goes through all the motions but has 
neither awareness nor understanding of 
their meaning. Hence her failure even 
to think of self-protection or of the 
possible consequences is not so strange, 
and the same blindness separates the 
fact and conséquences of her preg- 
nancy from any concern about why she 
has brought this upon herself. 

~ Why should a girl so blind herself ? 


What does she want so badly that she ~ 


is willing to pay so high a price for 
it? Only a very strong desire could 
motivate such extreme behavior, and 
only a very strong prohibition could 
result in stich exhaustive efforts to 
conceal its existence from the girl her- 
self. 

Obviously, she wants a baby—but, 
specifically, an out-of-wedlock baby— 
without a husband. 


T IS interesting to note that there 
is no discernible conflict in this un- 
The same girl who 
consciously may be unable to make the 
simplest decision and wavers helpless- 


ly between two alternatives moves di- . 


rectly and decisively, however blindly, 
toward realizing this wish and counts 
no cost too great to achieve it. What- 
ever her relationship to the man, even 


if, as occasionally happens, she later 
marries him, the fact remains that she 
has a child unshared with him and- 


belonging only to her. In a large num- 
ber of cases she excludes him alto- 
gether and shows little if any continu- 
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Meeting the Challenges 
of the Modern World 


Sooner or later every human being 
must make an irrevocable decision 
when faced with one of the seven cru- 
cial situations of our time: Anxiety, 
Guilt, Doubt, Vocation, Marriage, 
Suffering—and Death. Here is a book 
that plainly and simply supplies guid- 
ance for meeting each crisis and for 
overcoming—through faith—the inner 
conflicts we all face. | 


FAITH 


FOR PERSONAL 


CRISES 
by Dr. Carl Michalson- 


$3.50 at bookstores 
SCRIBNERS 


ing interest in him. In fact, a good 
many girls express this directly. When 
the question of possible help from the 
father is raised, it is not unusual for 
a girl to say, “No, this is my baby. I 
prefer to take care of this myself. I 
don’t want any help from him.” Some | 
girls, carrying it a step further, add, 


~“T don’t want him to know anything 


about it.” 

Even the eirls who pursue the 
fathers of their babies, demanding sup- 
port and help, usually deny the father’s 
participation in the planning for and 
possession of the babies and frequent- 
ly resent any continuing relationship 
between the father and the child. 

Some of the married women who 
have out-of-wedlock children demon- 
strate clearly the importance of achiev- 
ing sole possession of the baby. A con- 


siderable number of these women have 


never had a legitimate child, although 
they often say they had tried to do so 
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and had wanted a baby by their hus- 


bands. Yet they will become pregnant 


almost unmediately after only one or 
two sexual contacts with another man. 
Almost invariably this other man is a 
casual acquaintance who has no real 
or continuing interest in the woman, 


nor she in him. One woman married * 


eight years and separated from her 
husband at the end of that time, met 
4 man ona “blind date,” went out with 
hint once. and became pregnant with 
her first child. The babv’s father was 
a total stranger to her, and she never 
made anv effort to tell him what had 
hapnened. | 


While possible sterility on the part 


of the husband cannot be excluded. it 


seems unlikely as an explanation in all 


these similar situations. In one case 
it was possible to rule out any question 
of the hushand’s sterilitv. Earlv in the 
war this voung couple, newly married, 
had hoped to have a child before the 


husband was sent overseas. When all. 


their efforts failed, thev went to a 
doctor. After examining them both, 
the doctor said that the husband was 
perfectly normal but the girl would 
need an operation in order to conceive. 
They decided against the operation at 
that time since the husband was due to 
leave soon. About six months after he 
had gone, the girl met an older man and 
went out with him twice. She became 
pregnant by him. She was deeplv per- 
turbed and wanted to place the child 
for adoption, hoping that her hushand 
need never know what had happened. 
She had no interest in the father of the 
baby and no wish to see him again. It 
seems clear, although she was unaware 
of it. that what she had wanted was not 
her hushand’s child but solely a baby. 


Vil few unmarried mothers ap- 
¥ parently consider the possibility of 
abortion. While many may do so and 


A pril 


“would by that very fact be unknown 


to agencies, they . probably represent 
in certain vital aspects a different psy- 
chological picture from those girls who 
have their babies. It is interesting that 
manv unmarried mothers spontaneous- 


lv remark, “One thing at least T have. 


never done. I’ve never considered an 
abortion.” This is usually said with 
considerable pride and force. In a few 
cases, girls have reported that abor- 
tions were available to them and they 
had refused. Occasionally girls. say 
that they had. contemplated or wanted 
an abortion, but thev give little or no 
evidence that thev have seriously tried 
to put this idea into action. On the oth- 
er hand, in certain cases girls have 
been compelled by the pressure of their 
families to abort, and this fact is usual- 


lv brought. out at the time the girl is” 


pregnant for the second time and is 


insisting upon having this baby. Under 


these circumstances, it would appear 
that the compelled abortion postponed 
hut did not alter the girl’s fundamental 
insistence upon the out-of-wedlock 


The majority of unmarried mothers 


‘seem to become pregnant more quick- 
‘ly than is usual with married women. 


While there is no exact proof available, 
social workers who have individually 
seen several hundred unmarried moth- 
ers report that large numbers of them 


mention they had conceived after be- 


ing with a man only two or three times. 
A considerable group of girls, par- 
ticularly those who “blacked out’’ dur- 
ing intercourse, state that they never 
saw the man involved but once. Con- 


sidering the brevity of most of these 


sexual relationships, conception would 
have to take place quickly. Several doc- 
tors who have cared for numbers of 
unmarried mothers have also observed 


this same fact in the histories of the 
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girls. This seems to be true regard- 
less of the age of the girls. 

Anyone who has observed any num- 
ber of unmarried mothers during the 
months of pregnancy must be 1m- 
pressed by what—considering the cir- 
cumstances—is the unusual degree of 
their contentment. Logically, view 
of their situation and the problems 


they face in the future, one would ex- 


pect them to be worried, deeply un- 
happy, and possibly depressed. By and 
large, the reverse is true. Unless reali- 
ty problems in the form of need for 
shelter, finances, acutely unpleasant 
living environment, and similar diffi- 
culties intervene, they are peaceful, 
satisfied, and sometimes happy.. One 
girl referred to this period of her preg- 
nancy as the happiest time of her life. 
Depression is verv rare and_ usually 
short-lived when it does occur. The 
eirl is like a runner who has run a 
dangerous and grueling obstacle race 
and has at last found safe refuece 
where she can relax and rest. The 
rast is past. and the future does not 
vet exist. Even allowing for the fact 
that nature produces soothing glandu- 
lar influences for every mother at this 
neriod, the unmarried mother’s serene 
self-absorption is striking. 


HERE can be no doubt that the 

drive which propels an unmarried 
mother results in compulsive action. 
To say that her behavior is the result 
of immoralitv or of free choice is to 
ignore all the evidence. The logical 
and seemingly inevitable result of her 


‘psvchological develonment is an out- 


of-wedlock child, and. like a_ sleep- 


walker, she acts out what she must do. 


without awareness or understanding 
of what it means or of the fact that 
she plans and initiates the action. Sev- 
eral girls with more than average in- 
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Pregnancy, Birth, Abortion— 
| and Religion | 


NEW Kinsey report on pregnancy, 

illegitimate births, and abortions 
will shortly be published by Harper and 
Brothers, continuing the Kinsey studies. 
The current figures are based on in- 
formation which Dr. Kinsey’s group. ob- 
tained for their report on the American 
f-male in 1953 and did not use at that 
‘ime. The data had been collected for 
almost ten years, and this is the first 
report on pregnancy and abortion. These 
aire a few of the conelusions in the re- 
port: 

One out of ten American women be- 
come pregnant before marriage. Five 
out of ten have premarital intercourse. 

Abortion ends 89 per cent of those 
pregnancies. 

Illegitimate children result from 6 
per cent of the conceptions. 

One out of every five single women 
were married during pregnancy. Fewer 
of the unwed mothers in the upper class 
got married. 


Women who become pregnant before 


“marriage are more likely to be marriéd 


in later life than those who had pre- 
marital sex relations without pregnancy 
or who never engaged in such activities. 

According to the report, religion plays 
a strong part in keeping down abortions. 
Among Protestant women in the sam- 
ple: only 3 per cent of the devout, 8 
per cent of the moderately devout, and 
12 per cent of the non-churchgoers had 
abortions. With respect to premarital 
pregnancies, similar figures apply to 
Protestants. 

There were not enough Jewish and 
Catholic women in the sample of un- 
wed mothers to make a strong case, but 
the institute said the same trend exists 
among them. 

Apparently women devoted to reli- 
gion do not have premarital intercourse 
or premarital pregnancies as frequently 
as women in general. Of the women who 
have sex relations before marriage, one— 
in five become pregnant. 
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sight have expressed this directly. In 
almost identical words they have said, 
“IT don’t know why, but this was some- 
thing I had to do. I feel as if I had 
been acting out a dream. It’s as if I 
had been leading up to this all my life 
and it was something that had to hap- 


pen before I could be free to go on 


with my life, to do what / wanted to 
do.” What these girls seem to be say- 
ing is that they had a compulsive ne- 
cessity to act out an infantile fantasy 
before they could be free to be them- 
selves as adults and do what thev as 
adults consciously wanted to do. In- 
terestingly, a number of these girls, 
who had a considerable degree of emo- 
tional health, acted in exactly this fash- 
ion. Almost without exception they 
placed their babies for adoption and 
then, as if they had really completed a 
necessary phase of their lives, went 
ahead to do new and different things 
which they had not felt free to tackle 
before. Some of them went into new 
fields of work, secured additional train- 
ing, made new and happier living ar- 
rangements. A number of them mar- 
ried. One can only conclude that, hav- 
ing acted out this necessary fantasy 
successfully, they were able to let it go, 
put it behind them, and had sufficiently 
healthy personalities to move ahead 
and make a happier, more satisfying 
life for themselves on an adult level. 

Clearly, the girl’s wish to have a 
baby without a husband is neither an 
adult nor a normal desire. The urge for 
a child is a fundamental biological 
force without which the race would 
not long survive, but normally that 
urge is an inextricable part of the love 
of a man and a woman for each other. 


The success of the family as a basic 


unit of society is rooted in that fact. 
The serious problem of the unmarried 
mother is that her urge for a baby 

has been separated from its normal 


April 


matrix, love for a mate. In fact, this 


is precisely the one thing that the un- 
married mother avoids consistently, 


The proof of the pathology of her 


problem lies in this desperately en- 
forced separation and in its compulsive 
nature. The normal woman does not 
have to have a baby regardless of cost 
to herself or others, and she knows 
that she wants a baby. Furthermore, 
she. also wants the child which that 
baby will become, and she wants to 
share the happiness and the respon- 
sibility of the rearing of that child 
with her husband. None of this is true 
of the unmarried mother. She must 
have the baby no matter what this 
means for herself or for others, but 
she is completely unconscious that this 
is so. The clearly defined picturization 
of its reality enacted by her pattern of 
behavior is unobserved and unrecog- 
nized by her. : 


URTHERMORE, her desire and 


her intezest center in a baby al- 


most to the complete exclusion of. the 


child. The fact that a baby inevitably 


becomes a child is another of those 
facts that she ignores as irrelevant. 
Again from the particular viewpoint 
of her own psychology, she is correct. 
Whatever the reality of human growth, 
her urge is solely for the baby, and the 
child is of little concern to her in the 
dark drama which she must play out. 
Only rarely does one hear an unmar- 
ried mother even mention the child as 
such, and if the subject is brought up 
with: her, she reacts often with the 
same blank bewilderment, the same 
lack of interest she shows when anv 
mention of contraception is made. The 
child is clearly not a part of her un- 
conscious fantasy and hence is of little 
real concern to her. One may verv ac- 
curately measure the degree of emo- 
tional health in a girl by the extent to 
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which she is able to consider the reality 
of the child in her plans and to realize . 


that one cannot plan for a baby as a 
static entity. The girl who can do this 


has sufficient maturity to separate her- 


self at least partially from the suf- 
focating folds of the fantasy and see 
future reality as of real concern to 
her now.in her immediate actions and 
planning. In other words, she can un- 
derstand that the fact that a baby be- 


comes a child is important both for 


her and for the baby. She is able to 
see the baby as a separate person, with 
needs of this own apart from hers, and 


for whose welfare she has some re- | 


sponsibility. 


It is significant of the depth and 
extent of her absorption in _ this 
pathological drama that an unmarried 


mother can rarely visualize her baby 


as a separate person. She is so deeply 


enmeshed in the ruthless grinding out 
of her own problems that the baby 


apart from herself cannot exist. After 
he is born, she frequently rejects him, 
is often unable to consider that he has 
any needs of his own. She tends to use 
him as a possession of value only as 
he serves her own needs and purposes. 


One thing is clear. The baby is not 
desired for himself but as a symbol, as 
a means to an end. Precisely what he 
symbolizes and for what end he is to 
be used can be discovered at least in 


part from the girl’s attitude toward 


him and what she does with him. Ob- 
viously, he must serve some extremely 
important purpose for her, and while 
she would be consciously unaware of 
what that purpose is or even that it 


exists, her actions again delineate its 


outline. He is the focal point of her 
unconscious fantasy; she must seek 


to force him to fulfill that purpose for 
which he was conceived. 
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This is not to say that an unmarried 
mother has no love for her baby. That 
love depends on the degree of free, 
healthy personality she has apart from 
the driving compulsion of her fantasy. 
She does not have this baby out of 
love, but she may be able to love him 
to some extent after he is born. 


Naturally this varies with the girl and © | 


ranges from total rejection to the | 
comparatively healthy girl who can 
consider the child’s needs seriously and | 
realistically. In mistaking an unmar- 
ried mother’s tremendous drive for a 
baby for love, we have overlooked the 


fact that the one invariable trade-mark 


of all real love is concern for the loved 
person. An unmarried mother who is 
bound hand and foot by the iron bonds 
of her own neurotic needs has little 


‘freedom for concern for the needs of 


the infant she has to bear. 

Why does a girl have to bear a baby | 
at such a cost to herself? The answer 
can only be sought in her past life, her 
home and her childhood. Like every 
human being she responds dynamically 
to her particular life situation. The 
question is what. particular combina- 
tion of factors and circumstances pro- 
duces that psychological development 
which finds its expression in an out-of- 
wedlock child. 
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THE CHURCHES AND ALCOHOLISM 


The policy-making general board of 
‘the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. at its meeting 
in February released the following 
statement which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the seventy-five members of 
the Council: | 

‘Aleoholics are persons in need of 
diagnosis, understanding, guidance and 
treatment. They are especially in need 
of pastoral care and the divine love 
which the church brings them. There 
need be no condoning of their behavior, 
hut neither should a church permit its 
antagonism to alcohol to prevent its 
offering an effective ministry to al- 
coholics and their families. Ministers 
and churches should not be content 


merely to direct alcoholics to treatment 


centers. 

“We recognize the complex origin 
of alcoholism and excessive drinking 
in social pressures, emotional insta- 
bility, bodily functioning and_ the 
nature of alcohol itself. We accept the 
fact that alcoholism is an affliction 
which requires treatment. 

“The churches should encourage 
relevant public and private agencies to 
include in their work the dissemination 
of scientific and accurate information 
about alcoholic beverages. This relates 
especially to the public schools, public 
health departments and certain other 
public agencies.” 


* 


The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. at its 109th General Assembly 
in Omaha last vear ‘calls upon our 
churches and ministers to be concerned 
intelligently and sympathetically with 
the problem of alcoholism, and to sup- 
port efforts for the aiding and re- 
habilitating of alcohol’s victims-~ and 
their families. Helping the victims of 
alcohol is appropriate to the nature and 


calling of the church. There would 


seem to be no question about this, yet 
some people in our churches are so 
extreme in their zeal to stamp. out the 
‘liquor traffic’ that they view efforts to 
help alcoholics with deep suspicion. 
They seem to think that to look upon 
an alcoholic with compassion is some- 
how to condone his drinking.” 


* * * 


A new Interdenominational Com- 
nuttee on Alcohol Problems came into 
being recently as representatives of 
14 Protestant churches and church or- 
ganizations rdatified a constitution call- 
ing for close ‘coordination of effort in 
dealing with national and international 
temperance issues.” | 

Delegates elected Dr. Caradine R. 
Hooton of Washington, D. C., Presi- 
dent. He is General Secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance. Oth- 
er officers include Dr. A. C. Miller 
of Nashville, Tenn., Secretary of. the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s Chris- 
tian Life Commission, vice president; 
the Rev. James Renz, Elgin, IIl., Di- 
rector Department of Social Welfare, 
Brethren Service Commission, Church 
of the Brethren, secretary ; and the Rev. 
Donald Gill, Washington, D. C., a 
staff member of the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, treasurer. 

According to its new _ president 


ICAP (gleefully termed “iccup” by 
delegates ). will present the united voice 


of many protestant denominations con- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


cerned about alcohol problems. It is 
anticipated that approximately 40 
churches will be represented in ICAP 
before long. 

In an address to the newly formed 


group, Dr. Hooton said efforts could. 


now be made to: ‘ 

1. Develop a common language for 
education on alcohol problems. 

2. Come to general agreements on 
legislation needed to control alcohol 
distribution and sale. | 

3. Sponsor a great “Citizenship Con- 
vocation” in Washington, D. C., for 
representatives of all churches inter- 
ested in solving alcohol problems. 

He pointed out that the new group 


includes denominations with member- 
ship in the National Association of 


Evangelicals as well as those affiliated 
with the National Council of Church- 
es, thus making ICAP a truly inter- 
denominational body. 

The following denominations and 
groups are represented in. the new or- 
ganization : 

General 
Adventists ; 


Conference, Seventh- day 
in Christ; 
General Board of Temperance of The 
Methodist Church; Department of 
Social Welfare, United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Disciples of Christ; 


Department of Social Welfare, Breth-— 


ren Service Commission, Church of 


the Brethren; Rescue Mission Al- 
liance; Office of Public Affairs, Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals; 


United Presbyterian Church of North 
America; Presbyterian Church of the 
USA; General Council of the Assem- 


blies of God; General Conference, 


Mennonite Church; Southern Baptist 
Convention. 


*x* * 


At a recent all-day meeting con- 


vened by the Department of Pastoral 


Church of God; Church. 


35 Church St. Colfax, lowa 
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port - storage) 
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Monroe Folding Chair 
@ Trucks for moving, 
handling and _ storing. 
chairs. Also table-and- 
chair trucks. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 

a8 frames. Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 
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AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 128 SCRANTON 2, 
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Services of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Dr. 
Karl Menninger of the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry in — Kan- 
sas, said: 

“Nothing looms as large” on the 
horizon. Every day we see horrify- 
ing examples of men and women who 
drink up every penny they own and 
make serious critical errors in judg- 
ment that affect you and me. It is a 
problem which is taking a tremendous 
mental, social, and physical toll.’ Dr. 
Menninger expressed admiration for 
the rehabilitation program of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, but said that de- 
spite its “tremendous success,” both 
psychiatry and the churches have a 
great responsibility because AA will 
not be able to reach all those who need 
help. | 

“Neither drugs nor legislation is 


the answer to the problem,’ he added. 


“The churches and psychiatry must 
carry the responsibility for working 


out the best method of dealing with 


the problem.” 


* * * 


A Lutheran minister and a Pres- 
byterian layman took opposite sides 
on the question “Should a Clergyman 
Drink Socially?” at the Third Annual 
Conway Institute that was held last 
summer at Stonehurst Manor, North 
Conway, New Hampshire, according 
to an announcement by the Reverend 
David A. Works, rector of Christ 
Church (Episcopal) and president of 
the North Conway Foundation. 

Expressing the affirmative view- 
point—that it is right and proper for 
a man of the cloth to drink alcoholic 
beverages socially under certain cir- 
cumstances—was the Reverend Carl 
T. Uehling, pastor of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, Newark, New Jersey. 

Presenting the negative viewpoint— 


April 


that it is better for an ordained min- 
ister of the gospel to abstain from the 
social use of beverage alcohol—was 
Mr. John Park Lee. of Philadelphia, 
Director of Welfare Agencies, Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., and secretary 
of the North Conway Foundation. ~ 

The Episcopal bishop of New 
Hampshire, the Right Reverend 
Charles F. Hall of Concord, served as 
moderator. 

At another session of the confer- 
ence, Bishop Hall, the Rev. John C. 
Ford, S.J., professor of moral theology 


at Weston ( Mass.) College and Rabbi - 


Joseph Klein of Temple Emanuel, 
Worcester, Mass., all said that exces- 
sive drinking, resulting in the diminish- 
ing of the use of the intellect and the 
will, violated fundamental theological 


teaching. They also agreed that ex- 


cessive drinking was reaching disturb- 
ing proportions in American life and 
forcing Churches to tackle alcoholism 
as an ethical and psychological prob- 
lem. 

At a session devoted to “The Theo- 
logical Implications of Drinking,” 
Bishop Hall said: | 

“Alcohol is good because God made 
it, because our Lord used it and in 
fact was criticized by some _ because 
He was not an abstainer, and because 


today we use wine in the Church as 


a sacrament. I cannot in good consci- 
ence turn away from these things and 
say alcohol is bad. It is part of God's 
created world. Only abuse of alcohol 


sinful.” 


A seminar to “assist pastors in un- 
derstanding what they can do through 
their pastoral. work to help alcoholics 
and their families’ was held on Janu- 
ary 28 and 29 at Dwight, Illinois, un- 
der the sponsorship of the pastors of 
Dwight, The Keeley Institute, and the 
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Illinois Advisory Board on Alcoholism. 

At the opening session Dr. Granger 
Westberg (a member of our [Editorial 
Advisory Board) spoke on ‘Pastoral 
Concerns in Alcoholism,” and _ pre- 
sented actual cases of pastoral coun- 
seling with alcoholics. The seminar 
ended with another address by Dr. 
Westberg on “The Outgoing Pastoral 


Care of the Alcoholic and His Family.” 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Yale Summer School of AIl- 
cohol Studies will hold its sixteenth 
annual session from June 29-July 24, 
1958. The session will be devoted to an 
interdisciplinary study of the problem 
of alcohol and alcoholism in society. 
There will be lectures, seminars, and 


workshops by eminent authorities, 
numbering among them some out- 


standing minister-counselors. For fur- 
ther information apply to the Reg- 
istrar, Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies, 52> Hillhouse Avenue, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


SPOUSE NO HELP TO ALCOHOLIC 


At the recent annual convention of 
the American Psychiatric Associatiun 
a panel discussion on alcoholism 
stressed that “Spouses and other mem- 
bers of the family, friends not in Al- 
coholics Anonymous, and non-under- 
standing persons are least helpful dur- 
ing the ‘dry drunk.’” Dry drunk is a 
term alcoholics use to describe an 
emotional state while remaining sober 
over a long period. 


ALCOHOL AND DIET 


Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Professor 
Roger J. Williams of the University 


of Texas, stated, ‘“‘Alcoholism can. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
of 
RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


its 
SEVENTH ANNUAL . 
SUMMER SEMINAR ON 


PASTORAL CARE 


Monday, June 2, through 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


at the 


New Clinic Quarters 
3 West 29th Street, New York !, New York 


Outstanding lecturers, seminar discussions 
and small group work-shops 


For information and applications write to: 


The Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, 
Director of Training, 
3 West 29th Street, 
New York 1, New York 


often be traced to the diet” and that 
experiments are now being conducted 
on overcoming it through nutritional 
treatment. The experiments have been 
conducted with rats, who were found 
to differ widely in their need and liking 
tor alcohol. Dr. Williams continued, 
“Some become drunkards, some mod- 
erate drinkers, some never touched a 
drop of alcohol. Heredity may have 
something to do with all this.” Dr. 
Williams is convinced most “rats can 
be made to drink or be abstainers, de- 
pending on their diet.” Dr. Williams 
holds that human alcoholism should be 
studied individually. Or, as he puts it, 
“man doesn’t become alcoholic—only 
certain individuals do.” If drinking to 
excess is an inherited family trait, not 
much can be done about it. Fortunate- 


ly, most cases of habitual drunkenness 


can be treated nutritionally so that the 
urge is abolished. 
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ALCOHOLISM: Basic Aspects and Treatment 


A symposium edited by Harold E. Himwich 
220 pp. 1957, $5.75 "This book is the latest and 
one of the most authoritative documents on this 
subject to be published." 


American Ass'n Advancement of 
1515 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION OF 
RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


The Training Department of The 
American Foundation of Religion and 
Psychiatry announces a new course 
entitled, “Clinic on Fastoral Counsel- 
ing,” which will be held once each 
month at the clinic quarters, 3 West 
29th Street, New York 1, New York. 
The meetings are being held at 3:00 
P.M. on the following Thursdays: 
March 13th, April 10th, May &th, and 
June 12th. 

At these sessions clergymen, rabbis, 


and priests are invited to present prob- 


lems from their own parishes. The 
teaching staff cof The Foundation, un- 
der the co-chairmanship of The Rev. 
Frederick C. Kuether, Director of 
Training, and Herbert Holt, M.D., 
Training Analyst, will offer skilled 
diagnosis and consultation. There will 
be a charge.of $1.50 per session. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CLINICAL 
PASTORAL EDUCATION 


' Dr. John M. Price, Director of the 
School of Religious Education of the 
New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary, was elected Chairman of the 
recently organized Southern Baptist 
Association for Clinical Pastoral Edu- 
cation. Dr. Samuel Southard was 
named as Chairman of the Committee 
on Standards for Clinical Pastoral 
Education for the group serving to- 
gether with Dr. Price and Dr. John 


Drakeford. Dr. Albert L. Meiburg was 


4 o 


appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Training Centers for Clinical Pas- 
toral Education, serving together with 
Dr. Richard Kk. Young and Mr. Allen 
Brabbam. Dr. Wayne E. Oates was 
named Chairman of the Committee on 
Accreditation of Clinical Pastoral- 
Supervisors, serving together with Dr, 
J. Lyn Elder, Dr. A. Donald Bell, and 
Dr. John M. Price, ex-officio. 


DR. DE OVIES HONORED 


_A new chapel was recently dedicated 
at the Georgian Clinic of the Georgia 
State Commission on Alcoholism, and 
named the de Ovies Chapel in honor 
of Dr. Raimundo de Ovies (our “Man | 
of the Month’), Dean Emeritus of 
the Cathedral of St. Philip, and until | 
recently Director of Religious Therapy 


-at the Clinic. The Georgia Commis- 


sion on Alcoholism said: 

“With genuine respect, grateful ad- 
miration and love, we dedicate the — 
chapel of the Georgian Clinic to the | 
first official member of the staff of the 
Clinic—Dean Raimundo de Ovies, 
Director of Religious Therapy. | 

“The ‘Dean’ came out of retirement 
to answer the call to help his fellow- 
men. In accepting this challenge he en- 
tered a new field which few had dared 
to approach or even consider and 
brought with him fifty years of rich 
experience with people, national ac- 
claim for the excellence of his ministry, 
and an ever-growing understanding; 
tolerance and love for aan particular 
individual. 

“The State, the Commission, the 
members and staff of the Georgian | 
Clinic and the patients who _ have 
passed through its portals, will forever 
remember the Dean and benefit from 
his great contribution to the cause of | 
humanity.” 
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UT OF WEDLOCK by Leontine 
Young (McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
—$4.50; special price to Book Club 
members, $3. 50) 
(This book 1s the current Selection 
of the’ Pastoral Psychology. Book 


oe persons think of pregriancy 
out of wedlock as something that just 
happens. However, it has become ap- 
parent to various workers with unmar- 
ried mothers’ that there are rather 
deep motivations which lead some girls 
to desire to have a child outside of wed- 
lock. These desires frequently are very 
deeply buried in the young woman’s 
feelings, but because of experiences in 
her relationships with her parents the 


unmarried mother wants a baby with- | 


out a husband. 

This book is a piece of solid research 
and study by a social worker with long 
experience in this area. She discusses 


. some of the types of relationships 


with parents and with others out of 
which motivations toward pregnancy 
out of wedlock are developed. There is 
also a chapter dealing with the un- 
married father. Further chapters dis- 
cuss various approaches and methods 
for handling this situation con- 
structively. 

‘The insights which are to be found 
in this book might not be readily ac- 
ceptable by all readers. However, on 
the basis of my own experience: in 


counseling with unmarried mothers 


findings of Miss Young check very 
closely with my own personal experi- 
ence. While these materials and find- 
ings in this book fit in well with gen- 
eral psychoanalytic interpretation of 
personality, the book is not written in 
any technical vocabulary. 

It is my observation that the inter- 
est of many ministers in the unmarried 
mother greatly exceeds their under- 


‘standing of the nature and depth of 


the emotional problems involved, and 
hence leads them to be satisfied with 
rather superficial remedies. Certainly 
in. most cases much more is needed 
than just finding a home for the baby. 
Careful study of this book would go 
a long way to add an intelligent under- 
standing of the problem to the basic 
concerns of the pastor. 
—CArROLL A. WISE 

Professor of 

Pastoral Psychology 

and Counseling 

Garrett Biblical Institute 

Evanston, Illinots 


and their parents, I can say that the 


SOBER FAITH: RELIGION 


AND. ALCOHOLICS ANONY- 


MOUS by G. Aiken Taylor (Mac- 


millan—$2.00) 


This is a good book on a timely 
subject, despite a breezy and somewhat 
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PULPIT ROBES 


You always look your 
best, are.your best. in 
a BENTLEY & SIMON 
pulpit robe. Hand-sewn 
and custom-tailored 
for perfect fit, for 
lasting enjoyment. 


CHOIR ROBES, too, indi- 
vidually made in the 
same quality way. 


Your Standard of 
Excellence 
since 1912 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


New York 18, N. Y. 


_ Write for Catalog D-38 


7 West 36 St., 


sensational presentation. (One sus- 


pects the author’s style may have been 
influenced by frequent attendance at 
A.A. meetings.) 


Beginning with alcoholism itself, the 
author proceeds to make a thorough 


and forthright examination of the 
methods and approach of Alcoholics 


Anonymous. Then he tries to identify ~ 
its relationship with Christianity as he, 


a minister, understands it. 

Contrary to a popular though er- 
roneous impression “Alcoholics are not 
cured by A.A.” As that amazing or- 
ganization has always stressed: once 
an alcoholic—always an alcoholic. The 
approach of A.A., therefore, is a 
remedy and not a cure. Sometimes it 
utilizes a policing role—viz., having 
one alcoholic work on another. 

Mr. Taylor’s description of the al- 
coholic is thorough, vivid, accurate, 
and admirably sympathetic. For in- 
stance, we are reminded that the al- 


coholic is both socially and emotional- 


ly undernourished and therefore is in 
great need of a group experience. He 


- rationalization, 


April 


is the pathetic victim of his own 
projecting his guilt 
feelings onto others. He is ingenuous 
and crafty and a pathological liar. 
There still seems to be considerable 
uncertainty among A.A. members as 
to the true nature of the dynamic at 
work. While a majority are content 
to call it God, this is by no means a 
commonly accepted premise. Whereas 
the churches have been conspicuously 
unsuccessful, particularly with _ its 
“pledge cards,” some credit must be 
accorded the Salvation Army although 
the author makes no reference to this 
religious group. One also wonders 
where William James’ theory about 
“the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion’ may be applicable. A strong iden- 
tification with a cause or a_ group 


_ brings with it a new sense of discipline. | 
Alcoholics Anonymous is only for 


the very sick person, and as yet offers 
no preventative program. Here is an 
area for further investigation and 
study. The theological implications of 


this movement also are yet to be ex- 


plared adequately. 

J. FAIRBANKS 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


LCOHOL, CULTURE AND 


SOCIETY by George H. Pat- 
rick (Duke University Press— 
$3.00) 
This book deals with the problem 


of alcohol in a sociological, cultural — 


context. The author, a professor of 
sociology at Wake Forest College, 
makes use of physiologtcal and psy- 
chological alcoholic studies, but he in- 


- sists that “it is in the light of the cul- 


ture of the group or society that the 


origin, development, forms, attitudes. 


and control of the use of such bever- 
ages are to be understood.” 
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After a brief historical resumé 
(from the Stone Age to the present 
in thirty pages!) Dr. Patrick discuss- 
es the motives for the use of alcohol. 
His effort to explain the chronic al- 
coholic on sociological grounds 1s the 
least satisfactory part of the book. A 
survey of evidence on the effects of al- 


cohol leads to the conclusion that its — 


use, beyond a very moderate degree, is 
harmful to the individual and to so- 
ciety. 

‘The final chapter, ‘““Toward Social 
Control,” is, by far, the most valua- 
ble part of the book. Since the prob- 
lem cannot be ignored and since the 
public attitude precludes prohibition, 
there are suggested fifteen basic prin- 
ciples for a system of control. Those 


should be studied by anyone who de- 
_ sires to deal realistically and construc- 
tively with the problem of alcohol in. 
our culture. Dr. 


Patrick holds, how- 
ever, that “alcoholic indulgence is too 
deeply rooted in the customs of hu- 
man society to admit of being removed 
simply by means of legal processes.” 


He suggests five methods of changing. 


those social customs: (1) acceptable 
substitutions, (2) mental hygiene, (3) 
vital religious experience, (4) educa- 
tion, and (5) the development of a so- 
cial consciousness regarding the al- 
cohol problem. 
—Rev. Harotp Leonarp BowMANn 
Minister of 
First Presbyterian 
Chicago, Illinois. 


LCOHOLISM AS A MEDICAL 


PPROBLEM. Edited by H. D. 
Kruse, M.D. (Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc—$3.00) | 
This is the kind of book that is the 


despair of a reviewer! It is to the 


point, terse, without wasted words and 
—probably for that: very reason— 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Shame 


and the 
Search for 
Identity 


by HELEN MERRELL LYND 


co-author with Robert S. Lynd of 
Middletown and Middletown in Tran- 


sition: 


A moving — profound exploration | 
of the nature of shame and its 

relevance to a sense of identity, in 

which Mrs. Lynd suggests that the in- | 
dividual, by confronting the painful 

experiences of shame, may gain a deep- 
er understanding of himself and of 
his relation to others. 


$5.75 at all bookstores 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
makes of this slim volume a_ small 
library, pertinent and germane to a 
very large subject. It is a recorded con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
Committee on Public Health of the 
New York Academy of Medicine and 
the New York State Mental Health 


Commission. 
Participating were twenty-six Doc- 


~ tors of Medicine, a Yale professor of 


Sociology, a.Columbia University as- 
sociate professor of Education and the 
Director of Alcoholism Research of 
New York’s Mental Health Commis- 
sion. 

The objective of the conference was 
“to introduce the problem to the phy- 
sician ; to create in him an appreciation 
of the magnitude of the disease; to 
direct his attention to his new respon- 
sibility to the alcoholic and to encour- 
age him to assume it; to acquaint him 
with the. basic medical: facts; to stimu- 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Y.—One of the nation’s 
ang ‘publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
ae Special attention to new writers. 
f your work is Os for publication, 
for booklet PE—i?’s St Vantage 
om & 120 W. 3ist St., New York 1. 
(Midwest Sana 220 So. ’ Michigan Ave., 

‘Chicago, Til. 


- late research on the causes of the dis- 
ease and on the care and treatment of 
the patient. 


“This small volume, a ae of that 
conference, is not a handbook on... 
care and treatment. . . . Rather it 
reflects the foregoing aims... .”’ (from 
the Preface). The eight chapters con- 
sist of presentations of phases of the 
problem, followed by discussions. The 
subjects were: 1. The Epidemology 
(Dr. John E. Gordon, Harvard Uni- 
versity). 2. The View of Organic 
Etiology (Dr. Harold E. Himwich, 
Galesburg, Illinois Research Hospi- 
tal). 3. The View of the Psycho- 
dynamic Etiology (Dr. Franz Alex- 
ander, Clinical Professor of Psychia- 
try, University of Illinois). 4. The 
Behavioristic View of the Etiology 
(Edward Joseph Soben, Jr., Ph. D., 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity). 5. The Sociological View of the 
Etiology. (August B. Hollingshead, 

Ph. D., Professor of Sociology, Yale 
University). 6. The Natural History 
of Alcoholism. Dr. Arnold Z. Pfeffer 
(Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, 
New York University School of Medi- 
cine). 7. Psychopathiological manifes- 
tations in The Natural History of AI- 
coholism (Dr. S. Mouchly Small, 
Professor and Head of Psychiatric De- 
partment, University of Buffalo School 
of Medicine). 8. Evaluation of the 
Treatment of Alcoholism (Dr. Hugo 


April 


Muench, Professor of Biostatics, Har- 


vard University). 


Thus the problem of alcoholism 
was presented to the medical profes- 
sion from practically every facet of 
their “trade.” | 


I might remind them that there is 
another profession as ancient, co- 
existent and, in the earliest days of 
healing, exercised by the physician. It 
was that of the priest. In this era in- 
telligent ministers are equally inter-, 
ested in the problem so ably presented 
by physicians. Consequently, I earnest- 
ly urge ministers of religion to “read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest” 
Alcoholism As a.Medical Problem. 


—RAIMUNDO DE OVIES 
Dean Emeritus 
Cathedral of St. Philip 
and former Director of 
Religious Therapy 
Georgian Clinic 
A tlanta, Georgia 


LCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 

COMES OF AGE by a co- 
founder of Alcoholics Anonymous 
(Harper & Brothers—$4.00) 


This is one of the most outstanding 
books on alcoholism and the most im- | 
portant arm that has been developed in 
fighting it, Alcoholics Anonymous. The | 
book contains a detailed and compre- 
hensive description of the growth of 
the movement—but in essence the book 
is a great deal more than that. It deals 
with every aspect of alcoholism and 
the various disciplines which contribute 
to our understanding of this tremen- 
problem—sociology, medicine, 
psychology, psychiatry, and _ religion. 
The contribution of these disciplines is 
presented not through mere discussion 
but through vivid, dynamic illustra- 
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tions of science in vigorous and_ suc- 
cessful action. 
—RAIMUNDO DE OVIES 
‘Dean Emeritus 
_ Cathedral of St. Philip 
and former. Director of 
Religious Therapy 
Georgian Clinic 
Atlanta,. Georgia 


HE ALCOHOLIC WOMAN by 


Benjamin Karpman, M.D. (As- . 


sociated Booksellers—$3.75) 

The author of this book has been 
a prolific contributor to the literature 
of psychiatry. He writes from an early 


‘Freudian point of view and displays 
little doubt about its authenticity. He 


makes the usual assumption that the 
alcoholic is a person who drinks be- 


cause of some underlying neurosis, and 


then proceeds to discuss three cases 
of women whose drinking became the 
primary symptom. He states that they 
represent the more severe type of 


problem drinker found among women. 


It is unfortunately obvious that the 
writer has not given serious considera- 
tion to the special manifestations of 
alcoholism. He has really described 
people who, among other difficulties, 
drink too much. In the sense that the 


title gives the impression of being a — 


broad description of alcoholism in 
women, the book has been’ misnamed. 

For the individual who wishes to be- 
come acquainted with psychoanalytic 
interpretations the book is informa- 
tive. This reviewer could not help but 


admire ‘the ingenuity shown in the. 
“the internal struc-— 
ture of the neurosis and the inter-rela- - 


tionship between the various behavior 
reactions established.’ He felt that, 
even if the book did not say much 


about alcoholism, it was useful in pre- 


DO YOU 


feel that you are using all the help 


you can get when you minister to 
the sick, the aged, shut-ins? _ 


Many chaplains and pastors 
tell us that they would not | 
be without the tremendous 
help they get from the use 
of the inexpensive “‘COM- 
FORT & STRENGTH” pam- 
phlets for combatting fear, 
loneliness, stress, and strain. _ 


Published without profit ... 24 dif- 


ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 
cost in quantity. Free samples glad- 


ly sent. 


WRITE 
Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 


1720 Chouteau Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


senting the author’s approach to un- 


derstanding people. 
—Harry M. MD. 
Chairman, Committee on 
Religion and Psychiatry 
National Commuattee for 
Mental Hygiene | 


ROGRESS IN PSYCHOTHER- 
APY —1956 edited by Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann and J. L. More- 
no (Grune & Stratton, Inc,—$8.50) 


For those who desire to keep abreast 
with recent trends and significant de- 


-velopments in psychotherapy this book 


will come as a welcome contribution. It 
is authentic, for the voices who speak 
are leaders in the theory and practice | 
of psychotherapy. It is timely and up-- 
to-date for every statement is as recent 
as 1955 when many of them were given 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 
manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGY promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 


Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PASTORAL PsYCHOLocy, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of Pastorat Psycuo for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming summer months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 


ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


at the meeting of the American Psychi- 
atric Association in Atlantic City. And 
for good measure we are promised a 


new volume on this subject each vear | 


to keep before us the continuing prog- 
ress of this work so important to mental 
health and human potentialities. 

Following an introduction on the his- 
tory and philosophy of psychotherapy 
hy Fromm-Reichmann, there is a sec- 
tion on principles of psychotherapy 
which is more than clarifying; it is re- 
freshing in the fertility of its ideas and 
the accent on significant new 
ments. 

Then eighteen chapters in the next 
section expound various schools of psy- 
chotherapy, succinctly giving the es- 
sence of each point of view. I was im- 


_ pressed here by the breadth of the ther-. 


apies presented, each with a distinctive 
emphasis, yet often converging on basic 
agreements. One of these agreements to 


April 


note is the conviction that the person- 


ality and skill of the therapist is more 
important than differences in theory. J 


Then follows a section on psycho- 
therapeutic developments in European 
and South American countries. Leading 
therapists in Austria, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, 


and South America were invited to sum 


up the recent trends since 1945 in their 
respective countries. 


In the final chapter J. L. Moreno, 
whose inventive genius has been at work 
in many new therapeutic devices, both in 
Europe and America, evaluates the en- 
tire symposium. In portraying the psy- 
chotherapy of the future, he -points to 
the emergence of a therapeutic society, 
where “every member of the communi- 
ty becomes an assistant to every other.” 
Such concern for and devotion to one 
another is basic to any society worth 
living in, where science and religion 
may join hands for the healing of free. 
persons in a responsible community. 

E. JoHNson 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


EYOND FREUD: A_ CREA- 

TIVE APPROACH TO. MEN- 
TAL HEALTH by Camilla M. An- 
derson, M. D. (Harper « Brothers 
—$4.00) 


For the pastor who is fairly breil ad- 


vanced in psychology this will be a re-. 


freshing book to read. It is not quite 
tor the beginner, but for the “‘upper- 
middle-class” reader of psychology it 
will be a stimulating refresher course 
that is systematic in outline and theory. 
The roots of behavior problems are 
clearly shown and the road to mental 
health is charted. 


with 


As the title indicates, the intention — . 


of the author is to acknowledge Freud 


as the fountain source of dynamic psy- 


chiatry. But having located the head- 
waters, she does not choose to remain 
there, but to move along the streams 
of recent investigation as a pioneer to 
new frontiers. She takes issue in gen- 
eral with his biological determinism 
and in particular with his hasic con- 
cepts and “esoteric vocabulary.” Sur- 
vival rather than sex drives is the Kev 


motive in human behavior, and inter- . 


personal relationships give significance 


to the value svstems by. which behavior 


is regulated. 


The position is neo-Freudian in the 
direction of Jung, Adler, Horney, 
Fromm, and Sullivan. Concepts and 


vocabulary are congruent with these 


thinkers more than classical 
Freudian viewpoint. Biologic factors in 


behavior are not overlooked, but set in: 


the larger context of interpersonal rela- 
tions, culture, and learning. “The 
psyche of any person is that body of 
assumptions, which he has accumulated 
as.a result of his life experiences, which 


-telate to his own conduct and to the 
conduct of other people in their various 


inter-relationships at any given .mo- 


ment of time.’’ 


Because value-systems permeate and 
regulate every aspect of human_ be- 
havior, religion cannot be eliminated. 
The author, as a_ practitioner, and 
teacher of psychiatry, is concerned 
about all the beliefs that govern the 
life of patients, among which religious 
beliefs are central. It is, therefore, ap- 
propriate that religion and psychiatry 
move closer together and co-operate 


in our time. The Bible comes into new | 


significance by its amazing correlation 
psychodynamic formulation. 
When Adam and Eve “ate of the fruit 


~mons, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


EARN A DEGREE © 


Through. Home-study. Instruction offered by 
several _U.S.A. and British Institutions, 
whose New York representative will furnish 
the. desired information. Variety of courses. 
Usual degrees. Also request free circular 
regarding the preparation of original ser- 
theses, speeches, book-length manu- 
scripts. CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, Dept. PD, Main 
P. O. Box 627, Montreal, Canada. 


BUSINESS CARDS 


‘EMBOSSED BUSINESS CARDS @ 


$3.85 per 1000 Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink 

—samples & price list u ae request. Research 

— Co., Box # Great Neck, New 
ork. 


of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil” they. lost their paradise and 
impoverished life. Moral judgments 
“play God” and prevent the good life 
by condemnation, guilt, and repression. 
It is necessary to become as a little 
child, free from moralistic judgment, to 
be what one is without or 
smugness. 

“Love thy neighbor as -thyself” is 
actually a statement of fact, for until 
one accepts himself he cannot love an- 
other person. Rejection of oneself gen- 
erates hostility toward others. The 
deeper we search into human nature 
the more religion and psychiatry find 
upon which to agree and the more 
ground there is for co-operation. 


—Paut E. Jounson 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion | 
Boston University School 
of Theology 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 


Some additional significant books 
on alcoholism: 


ALcoHoL, ONE Man’s Meat. By Edward 
A. Strecker and Francis T. Chambers, Jr. 
Macmillan, $3.75. A popular but thorough 
psychiatric study of the emotional factors in- 
volved in alcoholism, together with a 
thoughtful discussion of how the alcoholic 
can be helped. 


PRIMER ON ALCOHOLISM. By Marty Mann. 
Rinehart, $2.25. An inclusive, comprehensive 
study of the theory and practice in the treat- 
ment of the alcoholic by an outstanding au- 
thority, the Executive Director of the aad 
tional Council on Alcoholism. 


SHovutp You Drink. By Charles H. Dur- 
fee. Macmillan, $2.49. A book intended for 
the prevention of alcoholism; for the recog- 
nition of incipient symptoms in the potential 
drinker, by himself as well as by his family, 
with practical and thoughtful suggestions of 
what both he and his family can do about 


it. by an outstanding specialist on the re- 


habilitation of problem drinkers. 


Tren-Acers AtconHor. By Raymond 
G. McCarthy. Yale Center of Alcohol Stud- 
es, $400. A new handbook for educators 
reviewing the detailed basic facts relating to 
alcohol. alcoholism, and the serious problem 
which it represents to our nation. The au- 
thor is an outstanding specialist in alcohol- 
ism and is Associate Professor of Health 
Education, Yale University. 


SHouLtp CuristrAans Drink? By Everett 
Tilson. Abingdon. $2.00. A study of what 
the Christian approach ought to be to the 
problem of drinking, based on both con- 
temporary knowledge as well as profound 
Biblical study. The author discusses the dif- 
ference between temperance and total ab- 
stinence, the ethics of drinking, and the ef- 
fect of drinking on spiritual values. The 
author is Associate Professor of Biblical 
Theology, Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School, and-a Methodist minister. 


April 


ALOOHOLISM, Basic ASPECTS AND TREat- 
MENT. Edited by Harold E. Himwich. Amer- 
ican Ass’n for the Advancement of Science, 
$5.75. A symposium held under the auspices 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in cooperation with 
the American Psychiatric Association, deal- 
ing with the various aspects of alcoholism— 
physiological, psychological, arid social. 


ALCOHOL AND THE Jews. By Charles R. 
Snyder. Free Press and Yale Center of § 
Alcohol Studies, $5.00. A new study of 
drinking among Jews based on _ intensive 
systematic interviews and a questionnaire 
study of the drinking patterns of college 
students of various religious denominations. 


_Some tentative conclusions are drawn of the 


operation of cultural norms as pressures to 
sobriety among Jews and the general signif- 
icance of this for the understanding of the 
interplay of the individual and society. 


UNDERSTANDING AND COUNSELING THE 
AtcoHotic. By Howard J. Clinebell. Ab- 
ingdon, $3.75. One of the most thorough dis- 
cussions of the problem of alcoholism and all 
its. many therapies, focused on the point of 
view and approach of the pastoral counselor 
particularly, utilizing religion as a dominant 
aspect of this therapy. 


THe HancGover. By Benjamin Karpman, 
M.D. Charles C. Thomas, $9.50. A new study 
of an aspect of alcoholism which has rarely 
been given much attention, by an outstand- 
ing psychiatrist. Dr. Karpman is Chief Psy- 
chotherapist at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 


Washington, D. C. While analyzing this one 


aspect of the problem, the author gives us 
a glimpse into the mental life of the alco- 
holic through an original approach which 
vividly portrays the content, problems, and. 
struggles of the person involved. Vividly il- 
lustrated. 


ALCOHOL AND SocrIAL RESPONSIBILITY. By 
Raymond G. McCarthy and Edgar M. 
Douglass. Thomas Y. Crowell, $3.50. A de- 
tailed exposition of the educational approach 
to the control of alcoholism, together with 
a comprehensive description of the various 
attempts in this country to control excessive 
drinking and- including a summary of the 
physiological, psychological, and social fac- 
tors in alcoholism. 


April 
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Among the contributors 
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Below 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 


thle to review many of them in coming issues. 


THE UNapyustTeD MAN. By Peter Vie- 
reck. Beacon Press, $5.00. A new book by 
the author of Shame and Glory of the Intel- 
lectuals, a Pulitzer Prize winner, attacking 


the concept of adjustment and glorifying’ 


the unadjusted man as the new hero for 


Americans. The author is Professor of Rus- — 


sian History at Mt. Holyoke College, now 
on leave at the University.of Florence, Italy, 
where he is teaching American civilization. 


MarRIAGE ANALYsIS. By Harold T. 
Christensen. Ronald Press, $5.50. This is the 
second edition of an important book on mar- 
riage by the head of the Department of 
Sociology and Professor of the Department 
of Family Life of Purdue University. The 
purpose of the book is to help students pre- 
pare for successful family life by providing 
them with methods of analysis of the prob- 
lems, social as well as psychological, of the 
various aspects and factors involved in mar- 


_fiage such as social and emotional maturity, 


courtship, selecting a marriage partner, con- 
siderations of age and time, engagement, 
wedding and honeymoon, parent- -child rela- 
tionships. widowhood, etc. 


UNDERSTANDING 
by Samuel Liebman, M.D. J. B. Lippincott, 
$5.00. A new book which; while meant for 
the general practitioner, is full of wise in- 
sights about human relations which will be 
of equal value to the pastoral counselor. 
are Dr. Daniel 
Blain (Medical Director of the American 
Psychiatric Association and a member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY), Loretta Bender, Frederick Al- 
len. Emily Mudd, Robert W. Laidlaw, and 


Erich T.indemann. 


TRIUMPHANT Krncpnom. By Marley Cole. 
Criterion Books, 
the author of Witness—a_ hook 
that was a best seller in 1955—-telling anew 
the story of the growth and development of 
this religious movement throughout the world 
—from the United States to the heart of 
darkest Africa. 


are listed some of the more wm-_— 


Your Patient. Edited 


$3.50. A second book by 
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Mastery oF Stress. By Daniel H. Funk- 
enstein, Stanley H. King, Margaret E. Dro- 
lette. Harvard Univ. Press, $6.00. A new 
book about a series of experiments conduct- 
ed on a group of Harvard students attempt- 


ing to measure and evaluate the ways in 


which people react to new and difficult stress- 
induced situations. The authors’ belief that 
“coming events cast their shadows before” 
makes them feel that the manner in which 
individuals handle stress in the laboratory 
indicates the way in which they handle real- 
life stress; thus they hope this study may 
aid in the important work of preventive psy- 
chiatry. 


THe For NATURALISM. 


By Jack J. Cohen. Reconstructionist Press, 


$3.75. An analysis and critique of miscon- 
ceptions about religion, and a positive pres- 
entation of the case for intelligent religion 
with particular reference to modern Judaism. 
The author is Rabbr of the Society for the 
Advancement of Judaism in New York City, 
and Associate Editor of “The Reconstruc- | 
tionist.” | 


Day AFTER Tomorrow. By Roma Rudd 
Turkel. P. J. Kenedy, $3.75. A fresh and 
very readable book on how one can prepare 
during the young and middle years -for a 
vital old age. The book discusses thought- 
fully the problem of loneliness, choosing a 
suitable place for retirement, and the neces- 
sary psychological as well as social adapta- 
tions which an older person is forced to 
make. 


THE NEUROSES AND THEIR %—2TREATMENT. 
By Edward Podolsky, et al. Philosophical 


Library, $10.00. A comprehensive survey of 


the field of psychopathology presented 
through a. series of outstanding articles pub- 
lished earlier in the professional journals. 
The articles deal not only with principles 
and theory of neuroses and psychopathology 
generally, but emphasize treatment. 


THE ScepricAL APPROACH TO RELIGION. 
By Paul Elmer More. Princeton Univ. Press, 
$3.50. A reissue of a famous classic which 
has not been available since World War II. 
l‘irst published in 1934, it has gone through 
a number of printings. The book has been 
called an invaluable contribution to the 
treasury of Christian thought, and was crit- 
icized by William Lyon Phelps as “the finest 
rational approach to religious belief I have 
ever read.” 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. 


ATIONAL voluntary health agency 
which conducts a program of preven- 
tion of alcoholism through education, re- 
search, and the establishment of community 
services. Stimulates public interest in alco- 
holism through an unremitting and un- 
biased campaign of education; mobilizes 
communities for intensive education cam- 
paigns, establishment of Information Cen- 
ters and diagnostic and treatment clinics; 
labors to obtain more hospital facilities for 
acute alcoholic cases; helps to improve the 
training and increase the number of trained 
_ personnel in the field of alcoholism; keeps 
national and state agencies, communities 
and special groups informed on matters 
relating to alcoholism; assists the schools, 
churches, gencral practitioners, industry, 
through rendering many special services. 
Price list of its literature can be obtained 
by wnting The National Council on Alco- 
holism, 2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, 
N. Y. | 


Georgia. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


a good preparation for college, he was 
sent to Boston, Massachusetts, board- 


ed there, in order that he might gain. 


“residence” and be eligible to enter 
Boston Latin School. There he came 
under the influence of his rector, the 
Rev. Rowland Hale; himself an Eng- 
lishman, who had graduated from 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, and had received his degree 
at the Theological School at Sewanee. 

Raimundo had chosen the ministry 
for his career and he was persuaded 
by Mr. Hale (who had been called 
back to Sewanee as rector of the parish 
church) to enter the University, and 
later, the Seminary. He did missionary 
work among the mountaineers for a 
' few years, held parishes at Winchester 
and Clarksville, Tennessee: Sheffield, 
Tuscumbia, Ensly, and Birmingham, 


Alabama; in: Galveston, Texas, and 
was appointed chaplain at Sewanee 
until called to become Dean the 
Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, 


He was a columnist under the Mc- 


. Clure Newspaper Syndicate for six 


vears and as a free lance for the “‘At- 
lanta Journal” for fourteen vears. He 
continues to write a column for a sub- 
urban newspaper. He was for many 
years a contributor to the “Living 
Church,” the ““New York Churchman,” 
and the “Christian Advocate.” He is 
the author of three published books: 
The Church and The Children; Some- 
where To Be Had; and Maybe Vou're 
Not Crazy, all out of print; and, in col- 
laboration with Dr. Alfred Agrin, not- 
ed Atlanta psychiatrist, there is ready 
for publication a new book, All Out 
for Alcoholics, the result of three years 
of research and of active participation 
in the multiple therapy of the Georgian 


Dr. de Ovies is Chaplain of the 
State’s largest psychiatric hospital, 
Peachtree Sanitarium in Atlanta, and 
he counsels with troubled people two 
days a week there. He was also Dt- 
rector of Religious Therapy at the 
Georgian Clinic, the State’s rehabilita- 
tion Center for alcoholics, until his re- 
cent retirement at the end of last year. 
(While he retired from the director- 


ship he is, however, at the insistence 


of the Georgia Commission on AI- 
coholism, continuing indefinitely with 
his pastoral counseling role at the 
Clinic.) Four other clergymen are as- 
sociated with him in this phase of the 


_work. He counsels four days a week 


at the Clinic. 


He is the possessor of the honorary 
degrees of Lit.D. (Florida Southern), . 
LL.D (Atlanta Law School) and the 
Amicron Delta Kappa Key (Georgia 
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Tech), and received his Doctor of 
Divinity from his alma mater. He re- 
ceived credit for a summer school 
course at Oxford, England, in 1925, 
under the celebrated Dr. Kidd. : 


In his student days no course in 
counseling was available; yet, later he 
received instructions from Dr. John 
Rathbone Oliver, who referred non- 
psychotic patients to him from the 
South Eastern states. Dean de Ovies 
taught pastoral counseling in minis- 
terial training schools under the Min- 
isterial Training Commission of the 
Methodist Church for several years. 
Dr. Oliver’s instruction and his dis- 
cussion of the cases with Dean de 
Ovies was invaluable help to him and 


is one of the reasons why Dean de 


Ovies is such a skillful counselor. 


Dean de Ovies has taught me a 
ereat deal about how religion and psy- 
chiatry can work together, and I find 
even now that I can send him difficult 
cases and he is able to work miracles 


*with them. 


Age sits lightly upon the Dean. He 
is just as eager, just as full of zest, 
as any youth could be. Browning wrote, 


in his poem about Ben Ezra: 


Come grow old along with me 

The best is yet to be. 
- Dean de Ovies fulfills this thought 
in a very unusual way. 


—SMILEY BLanton, M.D. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from. page 8) 
groups. AA has been the most suc- 
cessful approach to alcoholism to date. 
In 1937 the Research Council on 
Problems of Alcoholism was _ estab- 
lished to emphasize the medical at- 
tack on the problem, and it fused with 
the National Research Council in 1949. 
The Yale Clinic gave impetus to the 


establishment of the National Coun- 


cil on Alcoholism in 1944. As the na- 
tional voluntary health agency in this 
field, the National Council is probably 
the most constructive force in this 
country to face the problem. Still it 
has had to wage an up-hill struggle in 


finding leadership and financial sup- 


port. 
The Industrial Medical Association 


founded a -.committee on problem 
drinkers in 1947. The American FPsy- 
chiatric Association established a com- 
mittee: on alcoholism in 1948; that 
committee is now a part of the APA 


Can faith heal: 


‘Yes!”’ says Rev. Don Gross, who has seen it perform miracles r nN E 

in his own church. In this inspiring book he documents CASE: 

numerous case histories (and their theological background) 

to demonstrate the effectiveness of spiritual healing as it is 7 OR 

already practiced by one out of three ministers. SOUATUAT, 
by ING 


sa 


=} THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


By DON H. GROSS 
Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 


Now at your bookstore, $3.95 
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committee on public health. The Amer- 
ican .Medical Association established, 
as part its committee on chromic 
diseases, a subcommittee on the prob- 
lem at Oholisni in 1951. Eight 
State medical societies now have special 
committees on alcoholism. 


NDUSTRY has taken a 

interest in the problem. Many large 
firms have taken it upon themselves 
to organize treatment tacilities for 
their emplovees. Fifteen of them in the 
‘New York City area, under the leader- 
ship of Consolidated Edison Company, 
have combined their efforts (see ‘‘Con- 


growing 


sultation Clinic for Alcoholism,’ MEN- 
NINGER QUARTERLY, Winter Issue, 
1955). 

The pioneering of many communi- 
ties is best illustrated. by the Portal 
House in Chicago. Also to be com- 


mended is the increase 1n the number 


of general hospitals that now accept 


cute cases of alcoholism for treatment 
—uinstead of sending them to jail. In 
1944 that was done in only 96 general 
hospitals: in 1956 over 3,000 did so. 
Many of our states, too, are showing 
increasing interest. More than 30 now 
have official government commissions 
on alcoholism. . 

Yet with all these programs, we 
have only touched the surface of what 
could be accomplished. Psychiatry, for 
instance, has had successes 
through Antabuse, conditioned reflex 
therapy, group therapy, and individual- 
ized therapy. All of these have helped 
some people, but proportionately only 
a small percentage. Psychiatric research 
such as that carried on for the past 
five years at Winter VA Hospital is 
learning a few answers but we must 
dig and dig for more. 

What ee to be done’ We have 
to look at alcoholism as a health prob- 
lem, a social problem, and a legal prob- 
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lem as well as a moral problem. It 
and overlaps into’ all these 
hie. would tour 


touches 
areas al 
points : | 
1. Public education. We must. make 
much more use of mass communica- 
tion media in an. educational effort to 
help people understand alcoholism. 
Too many look upon this illness as 
lack of willpow er. Unless we can help 
them understand that the problem real- 
ly is a sickness, we are not going to 
change their attitudes toward it ‘and 
promote public efforts for preventive 
education. Through the promotion 
groups’ within communities to educ- 
cate, interpret, establish information 
centers, and promote clinics, it will 
be possible to make such forward steps 
as the wider acceptance for short-term 


stress 


treatment in all general hospitals. The 


nature of the problem must be taught 
in our schools and colleges—to the pro- 
fessional student as well as the lay- 
man. Unfortunately the term “alcohol- 
ism’ is rarely méntioned in most of. 
our medical. schools. 

2. Research. We must have new 
knowledge of the causes, prevention, 
and treatment of alcoholism. 

3. Professional training. We don't | 
have nearly enough people trained to 
do the diagnosis, treatment, and pre- 
vention w hich must be done. | 

4. Facilities for treatment. To do the 


job we must have adequate facilities so 


that the fruits of research and profes- 
sional training can be put to work... 
If alcoholism were a communicable 
disease, a national emergency would 
be declared. We do have,a national 
emergency. It is our privilege and op- 
portunity—our: responsibility—to go. 
forward with the solution of this 
problem of alcoholism with more in- 
tensity and dedication and determi- 


nation than ever before. 


—WILLIAM -C. MEN NNINGER, M.D. 


(Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, U. S. A. 
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Join and receive free of charge 
current Selection ... 
Out of Wedlock 
by LEONTINE YOUNG 
(Bookstore Price $4.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HERE is no area in the minister’s work that is more greatly hindered by) 
emotionalism, by outworn moral imperatives, than his work with the un4 
married mother and her illegitimate child. Every instance of unmarried 
motherhood is interpreted by society as a symbol of its failure to deal con 
structively with human needs—a failure which results in a sense of guilt] 
shame, and consequent shock, anger, condemnation, and a need for punish? 
ment. d 
As Carroll Wise says in his review of this outstanding book: “It is my ob 
servation that the interest of many ministers in the unmarried mother creatly 
exceeds their understanding of the nature and depth of the emotional problemg 
involved, and hence leads them to be satisfied with rather superficial remedies; 
... Careful study of this book would go a long way to add an intelligent under] 
standing of the problem to the basic concerns of the pastor.” . 
This is the first book-length study of the problem of the unmarried mother” 
her parents, the unmarried father, and the child—a true trail-blazing work in ; 
a field where the lack of wise counseling constantly brings tragedy. Whether: 
actually faced with working on the problem of the unmarried mother or not, 
every minister will welcome this book because of its deep insights into humam 


relationships. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 


books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. : 

YOU . RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
- and other money-saving privileges will 
save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
—« Take advantage of this opportunity 
now 


Please enroll me as a member of PasTtoraLl 


PsycHoLocy Book C tus, and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Out of Wedlock. It is distinctly understood 
that I am in no way obligated. I will receive 
advance notice of each month’s Club Selee 
tion, so that I may notify you if I do not want 
it; and I am not required to purchase any 
minimum number of books in any period of 
time. Furthermore. I may. return for full 


credit any Club Selection with which I mayfam 


not be fully satisfied. 


Name ... 
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